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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit.and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


APAN is a heathen country. While Christianity exists 
there, it can in no sense be described as.the religion of 
the country. And yet the ‘higher ideals of a Christian 
Civilization seem: to have been accepted by the states- 
men and warriors of Japan. Is it not a pitiful thing to 
see the press of Japan protesting in the name of our common 
humanity against the crimes committed in China by the 
representatives of so-called Christian nations? Is it not a 
spectacle to wonder at that the Japanese army in China ranks 
with those who are foremost in the observance of the rules 
of civilized warfare in their relations with non-combatants? 
Undoubtedly, the high standard attained in Japan is in part 
due to the honorable treatment of that country by the Ameri- 
can navy and government. Ought not the United States then 
to stand by the country it once protected, and with it protest 
against the brutalities which are covered by the flags of 
European governments? 
Ars 2 


a THE strife to make money, which is so marked a feature of 
the life of this generation, marks both a peril and an oppor- 
tunity. Once men were content to make a living, because a 
living was all they could expect to make. Now they are 
eager to make money, because for the first time in the history 
of the world it is possible for all classes to have at least a 
‘chance to make money beyond the needs of what is called 
a livelihood. Now, in making money, one is apt to forget 
the uses of money; and the peril that besets us is not to be de- 
spised. Greed, selfishness, luxury, sloth, gluttony, intemper- 
ance, oppression, cruelty, and all manner of sins and vices 
gather themselves about money-making in its meaner forms. 
But we must not forget that commerce, commercialism, and 
money-making mean for a vast multitude of people eman- 
cipation from a drudgery which had no relief. Rightly 
directed, the money-getter becomes a benefactor. He has 

‘thé means to get and to enjoy the real things in the beauties 
of nature, in art} and in social life; and he has the means of 

‘multiplying opportunities for others: :The meanest money- 
gettér,’even if he be a thief, will be forced to benefit some- 
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body in spending his money; while the high-minded business 
man may open the doors of a new world of culture, beauty, 
enjoyment to himself and all who come within the range of 
his beneficent ambition. 
- Cd 


THE reports which have come across the water of the un- 
seemly scramble of beggars of high and low degree who 
awaited the arrival of Mr. Carnegie at Southampton indicate 
one of the dangers always attending generous giving. It is 
right that the vast fortunes accumulated by the aid of all 
the people of the United States shall, in some way, return to 
them in blessing. But it is pitiful to see applicants for the 
bounty of the rich man scrambling for it as beggars fight 
for pennies. A benevolent woman, so we are told, awhile 
ago left a large sum of money for the benefit of the working- 
women of a town in New England; and now it is said that 
the town suffers from an invasion of working-women, so- 
called, migrating from other parts to get some crumbs from 
the rich woman’s bounty. In this time of sudden changes, 
right adjustments cannot readily be made; but the headlong 
rush of recent events will be followed by a period of calm 
weather in which we shall adapt ourselves to new things. 
Then that which has been true from the beginning of the 
world will again appear in the beneficent law that the great- 
est good comes to each person and to each community when 
gains come not through the bounty of others, but through 
the ample and just rewards of personal service. 


wt 


Younc men who are planning for themselves a long career 
of activity and success must bear in mind the fact that the 
public opinion they create will in time determine their own 
fortunes. If they drive old men out of business, they in 
turn must expect to be driven out. A recent writer calls at- 
tention to the fact that Moses began his career at eighty, and 
that Lincoln had hardly been heard of until he was past 
fifty. Gladstone was sixty and Disraeli sixty-three when they 
became for the first time prime ministers. The truth is that 
there are some things that young men can do better than old 
men, and there are other things which old men can do better 
than young ones; and, in the long run, society will find out 
what it can get from all its members, whether young or old, 
and will treat them accordingly. 


se 


SOMETHING must be going on behind the scenes which 
makes old ministers uneasy; for about once a month we find 
an article in some of our religious exchanges concerning the 
dead-line, which is supposed to be drawn in some arbitrary 
way at forty or fifty. It seems to us useless to speculate 
upon this matter as if it were a new thing. In business and 
in all professions there is a constant pressure upward. The 
younger members of society are always increasing, and the 
old ones always decreasing. Those who are pushing their 
way upward into places of opportunity and influence always 
find such places occupied, and often become impatient be- 
cause their turn is so long coming. It has always been so, 
and it always will be so. So long as only fair means are 
_ used, no one has a right to complain of the process. It is 
possible that in recent times the struggle has been a little 
more strenuous, because the older men are more vigorous 
than they were once at the same age, and by the appliances 
of science to the arts of living they have been fitted out with 
all kinds of apparatus which make good to some extent the 
deficiencies of old age. 

& > 

Ir is said that no kind of literature grows old and loses its 
value so quickly as a sermon. ‘That is true of occasional 
sermons and of all sermons that never ought to have been 
preached. But nothing lasts like a good sermon or a real 
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prayer. Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg will not live so long 
as that scrap from an address reported to have been made 
by Paul on Mars’ Hill; and the Sermon on the Mount has 
not yet lost its savor. The 4oth of Isaiah was no doubt part 
of a sermon. When William H. Channing read it in Wash- 
ington after one of the last battles of the Civil War, it was 
as fresh and thrilling as when it was first delivered, twenty- 
five centuries before. The wonderful sermon ascribed to 
Moses, and the prayer of Solomon have made their way 
down through the ages, together with the poems of Homer 
and the best literature of the ancient world. Most of the 
literature produced in the days of Dr. Channing will be for- 
gotten before his sermons cease to be read. Not everything 
that is written on paper and read in pulpits deserves to be 
called a sermon. 
Pd 


As Archbishop Whately showed, with abundant illustra- 
tion, the imagination of man is not able to invent anything. 


It can only combine in novel ways. that which is already, 


known. The imagination presents a centaur, but the cen- 
taur is new only as the combination of the well-known parts 
of a horse and a man. This fact explains that other mo- 
mentous fact that to the devout imagination God becomes 
more just and glorious in his attributes in proportion to the 
revelation of these attributes in the lives of those whom the 
worshipper seés around him. ‘Of like order is the fact that 
Satan and all his diabolical angels fade out of the conscious 
thoughts of men in exact proportion to the disappearance of 
devilish traits from the common life of a community. In- 
gersoll said flippantly, ‘‘ An honest God is the noblest work 
of man.” But the devout believer may say a similar thing 
with gladness, A noble thought of God makes life better 


worth the living, and through right living opens new win- _ 


dows of the soul. For, as Emerson said, “ Every new truth 
is a window opened toward heaven.” 


Reading the Bible. 


The Bible is the one collection of ancient classical literature 
with which all intelligent persons, the world over, may prop- 
erly be supposed to have some knowledge, such as would 
not be taken for granted in the case of the Greek and Roman 
classics. Connected with this acquaintance with these an- 
cient scriptures, there is a reverence for them which survives, 
even when the familiarity no longer exists. This reverence 
is sometimes a mere superstition ; but, when it is real and in- 
telligent, it grows out of the exercise of the most devout and 
tender sentiments. 

The new reading of the Bible which follows the relations 
of modern discovery and criticism is made difficult for many 
devout souls by certain fictions which have been invented and 
published by both the lovers of the Bible and by those who 
hold it in contempt. One set of fictions come from the or- 
thodox side. We may take as an example this statement, 
“Unless the narratives in the Gospels are free from error, 
we have no reason to believe either in the person or the 
message of Jesus.” ‘There are many other fictions of the 
same sort. From sources called liberal come other fictions 
of which a characteristic sample is this. The Gospels were 
not written by the persons whose names they bear, but by 


forgers who invented stories about Jesus and gained currency 


for them by attaching to them the names of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. 
facts, and to read, his New Testament with pleasure, must 
sweep away all these fictions invented to assist their authors 
in bygone controversies. 
The Fourth Gospel, it is now very commonly admitted, 

could not have been written in its present form by John, the 
beloved disciple, although his name and memory are bound up 


Whoever tries to readjust himself to the 
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with it. Some hold that his teachings, as accurately reported 
by his disciples, are included in it. But no one can select 
these passages and be sure that he has the very words of 
Jesus. But, when one admits the possibility that the Fourth 
Gospel consists of reminiscences of the life and teaching of 
Jesus that did not take their present form until about a hun- 
dred years after his death, and when one expels from his 
mind the idea of any base forgery, the Gospel may open itself 
to a tender-hearted and devout reader with a new charm and 
a fresh delight. One is not now compelled to accept every 
declaration as coming direct from Jesus. He finds in a 

- mosaic some of the most beautiful sayings and lovely traits of 
character, fitted into a pattern with other words and charac- 
teristics which no one can now read with edification. 

How, then, shallone proceed? We may learn a lesson from 
those who are expert in the criticism of ancient art. Ata 
glance the expert can classify the broken limbs and features 
dug out of some ancient ruin or built into some modern wall, 
and say with certainty, This head or hand or foot was made 
before or after the beginning of the Christian era, and came 
from a certain city or school or sculptor. Broken statues and 
fragmentary parts cannot be so pieced together that the experts 
will not detect the incongruity of the parts that do not belong 
together or the kinship of those that had a common origin. 
For instance, a critic of art sees a hand or foot in the Louvre 
in Paris which no one has accounted for. Without hesitation 
he says, “‘ That is part of one of the Elgin marbles in 
London.” Taken: there, the fragment fits into the place 
where it belongs, to the satisfaction of all beholders. 

Treated in this manner, the reverent but sagacious reader 
experiences a rare delight in separating the imperishable and 
splendid truths of the Fourth Gospel from the prejudices, pre- 
possessions, and even the hatreds of the reporters. The 
story of the woman of Samaria in the conversation at the 
well is made up of two parts, so easily separable that the 
main narrative can be read continuously with scarcely the 
change of a word, while the later additions may be removed 
without marring the sense. Leaving out the soothsaying 
about the woman and her husbands, the most sublime and 
beautiful teachings on record anywhere are restored to their 
original beapty. 

Just as the readers of Shakespeare now thank the critics 
who star the lines that Shakespeare certainly did not write, 
and find them unworthy of him, so the tender-hearted and 
devout reader may, if he will, find a new pleasure and comfort 
in reading his New Testament by the aid of critics who show 
him how to discriminate between the revelation of truth and 
the imperfect reports of it through which it shines. 


The Tides of Worship. 


One of Mr. Martineau’s finest sermons is entitled ‘The 
Tides of the: Spirit.” Its thought is that, the higher we as- 
cend among the grades of life, the more intermittent is their 
action. Ebb and flqw characterize the moods of the soul ; 
and, so far as we know the divine life at all, we know it only 
in alternations of appearance and disappearance, like the 
gleam of a far-off revolving light across the sea. ‘ Whatever 
he [God] may be in himself, his manifestations to us do not 
lie before us in the sleep of a frozen sea. They break out of 
this motionless eternity: they sweep in mighty tides of nature 
and history, with flux and reflux. They are alight with shift- 
ing streaks of light and gloom, and have the changing face of 
many waters. And the clearer and more spiritual they are, 
the more marked is this fluctuating character.” 

Is not this the secret of the alternations in the prosperity 
of the churches? We have been hearing much of late about 
the decline of interest in public worship. Let us grant that 
there is such an arrest of development in the common re- 
ligious life. Then comes the question whether this is the 
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first decline to be noticed, whether heretofore religion has 
steadily grown in popularity and now has begun a retreat 
which is without parallel hitherto. If that be true, the ten- 
dency of the day is, indeed, alarming. We have no historic 
experience to show us that it is probably temporary. But, if 
in reading the records of earlier days we find that the 
lamented decline is but one of many ebb-tides of which the 
others have invariably been followed by the flood, we may 
thank God and take courage. 

It needs but a very cursory turning of the leaves of his- 
tory during the past three centuries to find that church 
attendance has been advancing and retreating in constant 
alternation. Hardly had our fathers become fairly settled 
around Massachusetts Bay, when the sermons on special 
occasions took up a burden of lamentation over the decay 
of public worship, which sounds strangely familiar to one 
who turns to them from the newspapers of the new century. 
If one takes up such an account of later years as Mr. 
Lecky’s “History of England in the Eighteenth Century,” 
one finds a chapter devoted to the neglect of churches and 
the unfashionableness of public worship. Nothing that 
could be truly said of to-day is nearly so black as this 
picture of English society and the churches in the middle 
of the century named. The revival which Wesley and 
Whitefield brought on among the laboring classes waited 
long before it took shape in the “ Evangelical’? movement 
in the Anglican Church, and the later ritualist and High 
Church movement of Pusey’s and Newman’s time. 

One of the most striking evidences of the state of religion 
at the beginning of the last century may be lighted upon 
in Dean Ramsay’s “Scottish Life and Character.” The 
dean writes in 1865, and his references are therefore to the 
first quarter of that century. We must bear in mind that 
the Scotch have been the most religious and the most strict 
in their. attendance at church of all Protestant nations. 
“There can be no question that among the upper classes there 
are manifestations connected with religion now which some 
years ago were not thought of. The attendance of men on 
public worship is of itself an example of the change we 
speak of.. The late Bishop Sandford told me that, when 
he first came to Edinburgh,—I suppose fifty years ago,— 
few gentlemen attended church: very few, indeed, were 
seen at the communion,—so much so that it was a matter 
of conversation when a male communicant, not an aged 
man, was observed at the table for the first time. Sydney 
Smith, when preaching in Edinburgh some forty years ago, 
seeing how exclusively congregations were made up of 
ladies, took for his text the verse from the Psalms, ‘Oh that 
men would therefore praise the Lord,’ and laid the em- 
phasis on the word ‘men.’ In regard to attendance by 
young men, both at church and communion, a marked 
change has taken place in my own experience,”— a change 
which, he goes on to say, has extended to the missionary 
and other branches of church life. 

The decline of church attendance, therefore, is not a new 
phenomenon; and, while it cannot be proved not to be this 
time the beginning of the end of religion, has plenty of 
precedents to be quoted against such a fear. It is the 
‘tides of the spirit” which we watch swinging back and 
forth through the centuries; or, as Mr. Herbert Spencer 
would put it, it is the “rhythm of motion,” the ceaseless 
inspiration and expiration of the spiritual life. If the tide 
is now on the ebb, we must, of course, do what we can to 
prevent it from going any farther. It is, however, also a 
time to examine our hearts and our churches to see what in 
this apparent decline of religious life is simply the outgoing 
of a tide which is washing away impurities and the débris 
of antiquated forms and ideas. The use of the tide, we are 
told, is to be a great broom to sweep off the shores and out 
of the inlets and bays what is noxious and obstructive. Such 
a use the ebb-tide of public worship may be serving for 
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religion; and we may look with hope and confidence for a 
return of the waters, bringing freshness and life all along the 
ceast. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


The Board of Directors. 


The board of directors of the Association holds meetings 
regularly on the second Tuesday of each month, and at these 
meetings the most careful consideration is given to all the 
matters of business presented to the board by the execu- 
tive officers or by committees or by direct communication 
from churches or individuals. The board consists of the 
president, six vice-presidents, a secretary, assistant secretary, 
and treasurer, and eighteen directors, representing the differ- 
ent parts of the country. The average attendance at the 


meetings of the board is perhaps fifteen. As is the case ~ 


with every legislative body, the greater part of the business 
considered has to be previously worked over by committees. 
The following are the standing committees: Finance, Pub- 
lication, New England States, Middle States, Southern States, 
Western States, Pacific Coast, Foreign Affairs, Education, and 
Executive. In making up the committees, care is always 
taken to have the district committees largely made up of 
directors resident in the district concerned. For instance, 
all the members of the New England Committee reside in 
New England, four out of the five Middle States Committee 
reside in the State of New York, three out of the five mem- 
bers of the Western Committee reside in the West, one in 
New York, and one in New England. The work of the ad- 
ministration for the year is carefully mapped out, and certain 
meetings assigned for the work in the several departments. 

As an illustration, let me cite the business to be considered 
at the April meeting. It will be that of the New England 
churches. In the forenoon of the day of assembly the New 
England States Committee will assemble, with the secretary 
of the Association as chairman, and will consider the applica- 
tions for assistance that have been made by the New Eng- 
land churches as laid before it by Rev. G. H. Badger, New 
England field secretary. It will receive further any recom- 
mendations which the field secretary sees fit to make, to- 
gether with recommendations that may be presented by 
others of the executive force or by members of the committee 
itself. Frequently representatives of churches desiring as- 
sistance recéive a hearing before the committee: Very care- 
fully prepared statements of the reasons for asking assistance 
are presented by the petitioners; and upon the basis of these 
applications, together with the information offered by the 
field secretary, the committee decides to recommend or not 
to recommend the full board to make a certain appropriation. 
In case this committee, after its careful consideration, decides 
not to recommend an appropriation, that rejected request is 
not subsequently laid before the whole board. In the after- 
noon the board holds its session, hears the monthly statement 
of the treasurer, and reports of any special committees ap- 
pointed to report at that meeting, and then gives precedence 
to the report of the New England Committee. The recom- 
mendations of the committee are presented to the board by 
the secretary, who upon the request of any member gives 
detailed information in regard to any recommendation for an 
appropriation. As a rule, the recommendations of the com- 
mittee receive the approbation of the board and are voted to 
be carried out. Occasionally a recommendation is disputed, 
and in that case the whole matter of that particular applica- 
tion for aid is gone over again in the full board before final 
decision. 

Following the transaction of the New England business, 
there may perhaps be offered a report from the Committee on 
Publications, or, indeed, any one of the committees, though 
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not often by one of the committees representing other sec- 
tions of the country relative to the granting of aid. Ques- 
tions such as the best method of church extension, the fairest 
method of ministerial supply, the principles of treatment to 
be followed in the care of struggling churches, and ways and 
means for raising money with which to meet the ever-increas- 
ing opportunities that await our service are apt to arise. The 
members of the board who live in the West make it a point 
to be present on the days when the business of their section 
comes up for consideration, but the time and expense in- 
volved in so long a journey usually prevent their attending at 
other meetings. It may be well to state in this connection 
that the directors do not blindly follow the plans laid out by 
the executive officers of the Association, although, as is 
always the case with legislative bodies, they trust very greatly 
to the advice and arguments offered by the president and 
secretary. This advice, however, always has to be backed 
up by good arguments. The board never passes a vote 
without knowing precisely what it is about, and frequently 


passes it only after such discussion and reconstruction as — 


materially modifies the proposition originally coming from 
the president and secretary. It should always be remem- 
bered that executive action in the name of this Association, 
except in so far as it is unavoidably shaped by the character- 
istics of the president and secretary, carries with it the in- 
tention of the entire board of directors, every important mat- 
ter having passed before them. The members of the board 
of directors, without exception, take the deepest interest in 
the affairs of the denomination; and the meetings are always 
animated and of great interest. 
CHARLES E. St. JoHN. 


Current Copics. 


Aw interesting trial of strength culminated in Greater 
New York at the end of last week between Gov. Odell of 
New York and United States Senator Platt, who is regarded 
as the Republican political boss of the State. Gov. Odell an- 
nounced some days ago that the police legislation which 
Senator Platt was planning would not meet with the governor’s 
approval. In his comment upon the bill providing for a 
reorganization of the police force of Greater New York, 
Goy. Odell said that it was inexpedient legislation at this 
time because it would have the effect of increasing Tam- 
many’s hold upon the administrative system of the metrop- 
olis. After a number of conferences between the Republican 
leaders of New York Mr. Platt announced, last Sunday, 
that the proposed legislation would be abandoned for the 
present. Gov. Odell has announced upon repeated occa- 
sions his intention to perform the duties of his office with- 
out regard to the wishes of the political bosses. The aban- 
donment of Mr. Platt’s police bill is regarded as a step in 
the direction of the curtailment of the power of the “boss” 
in New York politics. 


a 


a 


By the payment of $100,000 to the Spanish government 
the Secretary of State last Saturday performed the final act 
in the purchase of the islands of Sibitu, Sulu, and Cagayan 
in the Visayan group of the Philippine archipelago. The 
formal transference of the islands to American sovereignty 
was made the occasion of the customary exchange of expres- 


sions of friendship between the two contracting powérs. | 


After the documents of the ratification of the treaty had been 
duly signed and exchanged by the Spanish minister, upon the 
one hand, and Secretary Hay, upon the other, the last vestige 
of Spanish authority upon the Philippine archipelago was 
formally declared at anend. The affair was dismissed with 
scant attention by the daily press, as an event of not more 
than ordinary interest. It was but the anti-climax in a drama 
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on the enactment of which the world at large has gazed with 
profound interest since the passage by Congress of the 
famous resolution on Cuba which constituted a declaration of 
war against Spain. The treaty whereby Spain abandoned 
her claim of sovereignty over the three islands was an entirely 
friendly one, and was negotiated without any direct reference 
to the Spanish-American War. 


st 


Ir is announced by officials in close touch with the ad- 
‘ministration at Washington that the United States is follow- 
ing with great interest the course of Russian diplomacy 
in China with reference to Russia’s latest proceeding in 
Korea, whereby the administration of Korean customs is 
taken out of the hands of Mr. McLeavy Brown, a British 
subject, and is intrusted to a Russian official. A credible 
non-partisan’ news agency is responsible for a statement 
made last Monday to the effect that the United States would 
not allow the transaction to become a recognized fact with- 
out a vigorous remonstrance. A despatch from Washington 
‘sent out by this news agency had it that the administration 
. views with.apprehension the consummation of an act which 
must be regarded as a step toward the violation of Korean 
integrity and the ultimate control of the Korean administra- 
tive machinery by a horde of officials sent out of St. Peters- 
burg. Such a condition, it is pointed out, would have the 
effect of closing the market of Korea to our growing trade, 
and cannot be regarded with equanimity by the national 
government. 

se 


_It is dawning upon the minds of the governing classes 
in Russia that a vast movement against existing political 
conditions is in progress inthe empire. This movement has 
been discovered to be much wider in its scope and much 
more extended in its operations, than was at first supposed 
would be the case. The impression now is gaining ground 
that portions of European Russia are in a state of sedition 
bordering upon actual revolt. It is asserted that a concerted 
plan is in operation, with a view to promoting disturbances 
in various parts of the empire for the combined purpose of 
demonstrating the numerical strength of the opposition to 
the existing political order and of protesting against specific 
workings of that order. There is no doubt that the official 
"mind is deeply impressed by the magnitude of the movement, 
however confident the repressive agencies of the empire may 
be in their power to deal successfully and expeditiously with 
the existing situation, as well as with any other problem of 
internal administration that may confront it in the near future. 
It is apparent that a remedy is to be offered early. 


& 


Tue Continental newspapers furnish the details of a wide- 
spread plot for the assassination, not only of the czar, but 
of virtually all the high officers of state who are his advisers 
in the administration of the empire. An attempt was made 
last week upon the life of Constantine Petrovitch Pobiedo- 
nostseff, the procurator of the holy synod, who is the admin- 
istrative officer of the Russian orthodox Church. M. Pobie- 
donostseff some time ago reconsidered his determination to 
withdraw from his office, and retained the procuratorship 
at the earnest solicitation of the czar and the high officers 
of the Church. His policy for many years has aimed at 
the conservation of the orthodox faith in the empire, and 
the extension of Russian Christianity through a swarm of 
missionaries in Asia and Africa. History has generally 
placed upon him the responsibility for that governmental 
persecution of the Jews which drove millions of them out of 
the empire. Pobiedonostseff is probably the most thor- 
oughly hated man in Russia, and under Alexander III. he 


was probably the most powerful man in the great empire. . 
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The man who made the fruitless attempt to assassinate 
Pobiedonostseff is declared to be a pupil of Tolstoi. 


rd 


Japan is profoundly agitated by the extraordinary series 
of diplomatic manceuvres which have been executed by 
Russia in the Far East. Russian activities in Manchuria 
and Korea have brought even conservative Japanese states- 
men to the realization of the fact that, if Japan is to maintain 
its share of influence in the affairs of China, it must be pre- 
pared to maintain it with the force of arms., The events that 
have transpired in China during the past month have had 
the effect of baffling the scrutiny of European diplomats 
completely. Each day some new circumstance develops to 
indicate the fact that Russia is determined to assert her in- 
fluence in the- north of China, and to lay bases to future ter- 
ritorial acquisitions in that portion of the empire, even at the 
risk of a war. This policy bears with especial hardship upon 
Japan, which is compelled to observe the constant approach 
of the armed advance-guard of Russian domination toward 
Japanese territory, while the hands of the mikado are com- 
pletely restrained by the bonds of diplomatic friendship. 


a 


Tue Duke and Duchess of Cornwall are now on their way to 
the Australian colonies. ‘Their visit to Australia will be made 
the occasion of a general tour through the various other 
portions of the empire. The heir to the British throne and 
his consort will receive a great triumph in the federated 
commonwealths of Australasia; and, while there, they will dis- 
tribute many tokens of the royal favor in the way of orders, 
knighthoods, and other social distinctions. The Duke of 
Cornwall will visit Canada on the return trip. It is under- 
stood that the trip of the duke and duchess was undertaken 
at the express and earnest desire of King Edward, who is 
anxious to attach the colonies to his person by a demon- 
stration of close interest in their affairs and in their life. 
The Duke of Cornwall, who is perhaps the most popular 
among the British princes of the royal blood, is admirably 
adapted to such a mission; and his visit to the colonies, to 
the accompaniment of a general distribution of royal favors, 
will be a pleasant return compliment to the colonies for their 
loyalty to the empire during the pending war in South 
Africa, and their general attachment to the welfare of the 
great structure of state-craft of which King Edward is at the 
head. 


Brevities. 


A few hundred years hence the passage from our times to 
the better time coming will be described as the passage from 
savagery to civilization. 


Some people are beginning to wonder whether there was 
not some truth, if not much poetry, in Kipling’s account of 
Adam-Zad, the bear that looked like a man. 


Harmonizing science and religion is something like har- 
monizing sunshine and water. These latter are always en- 
gaged in a contest out of which come all kinds of beautiful 
life. 


When the late Mr. Griffiths Morgan paid the cost of 
*‘ Booker Washington’s ” education, he did more for the good 
of the country than any million dollars given for the general 
purposes of charity-and education would accomplish. 


A Methodist minister who receives our paper through the 
Post-office Mission writes: “The Register is received and 
highly appreciated. I read eagerly all the literature you 
send, and will continue so to do as long as you send it.” 
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The names of the Nominating Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association for the current year are: Hon. Rock- 
wood Hoar, Worcester, Mass:, Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., 
New York, N.Y., Rev. Paul. R. Frothingham, Boston, Mass., 
Edward A. Church, Esq., Boston, Mass., and Miss Fanny 
Field, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The best bower of the great industrial combinations is 
not the capital of the corporations, but the willingness and 
even the eagerness of men and women of moderate means 
to invest their savings in the stocks and bonds of the new 
corporations. When the public will fot buy, the promoters 
fail and the combinations fall apart. 


Letters to the Editor. - 


An Orthodox Comment. 


CHRIST THE LIFE AND THE WISDOM OF GOD. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The statement of “A Unitarian brought up in the Ortho- 
dox Church,” that the Unitarian churches have morality: 
they do not have religion,” is remarkable alike for the 
honesty of the man who says it and for the truth it contains. 
Ethics is not Christianity. Religion consists in personal 
communion and alliance with God. And there is no fellow- 
ship with the Father save through his Son Jesus Christ, for 
no man cometh unto God save through him. ‘The Uni- 
tarian churches have not the life.” This is ratified by divine 
revelation. “He that hath the Son hath life, and Ze that 
hath not the Son hath not life.” “God hath given to us 
eternal life, and this life is in his Son.” But why does that 
“ Unitarian ” stay out in the cold? Why will he not return 
to the warmth and life of the orthodox fold? 

The question of one of your correspondents, “Had Jesus 
opportunities beyond other men for knowing what are the 
secret purposes of God?” suggests another question: What 
other men had equal opportunities for knowing what is in 
God with Jesus Christ, who was with the Father before the 
foundation of the world? ‘No man knoweth the Father 
save the Son.’ Tf there is another man who knows as much 
of God as Jesus, he ought to make his appearance, if living. 
Perhaps he is asleep, and needs to be waked up. ‘Christ’s 
teachings are sublime; but how are we, as Unitarians, to be 
certain he knew them to be true?”’ The answer is plain. 
No sun is like that of personal experience to scatter doubts 
one may have of any of the statements of Christ concerning 
himself or others. Let Unitarians take Christ as their 
Saviour from sin, the Sovereign of their souls, the Master of 
their minds, the Leader of their lives, and they will say with 
the Samaritans, “‘We have heard him ourselves, and snow 
that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the World,” 
and share the experience of the man whose doubts as to the 
deity of Christ all vanished when he believed in Aim. 

T. S, Rosie. 


West Hawtey, Mass. 


“A Unitarian Lack.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Permit a comment upon the letter entitled “ A Unitarian 
Lack,” published in your issue of March 21, the force of 
which will be readily conceded by many “a Unitarian 
brought up in the Orthodox Church.” 

While the dogmatic distinctions between Orthodoxy and 
Unitarianism are based mainly on the doctrine of the deifi- 
cation of Jesus, there appears also an underlying and vital 
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difference of opinion respecting the personality of God. 
The Unitarian Church, in its anxiety to avoid anthropo- 
morphic limitations and to exalt “the larger thought of 
God,”’ seems to have made of Deity an abstraction so diffuse 
and general as to discourage both affection and worship. 
The Evangelical body, on the other hand, by emphasizing 
(perhaps unduly) the idea of the divine individuality, cer- 
tainly offers a conception which the average intellect can 
apprehend and the average heart be drawn to, It is diffi- 
cult to love ‘“‘ Universal Law” or to adore ‘The Divine 
Order.” Even “the Power not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness ”” seems remote and unapproachable. Our 
spirits crave something warmer and sweeter, something 
more in accord with the “‘ Fatherhood.”’ so especially taught 
by Jesus. 

Is it not possible that this distinction between the ‘old 
school” and the “new” is one reason for the apparent 
slowness of growth in our denomination? 

The sermon-sectarianism referred to in the Fegister letter 


has escaped the notice of the present writer, who had sup- 


posed such contentions diminishing, and who has certainly 
never noted them in the pulpit before which it is his privi- 
lege to sit,— that of the Church of the Disciples. 

Perhaps another obstacle in the numerical growth of 
distinctive Unitarianism is the comparative absence of the 
proselyting spirit among its adherents. 

While the extreme ‘“ Evangelical” believes salvation to 
be found only in 42s way of thinking, and, if consistent, will 
do his best to lead all others into that way, the average 
Unitarian is content to “let well enough alone,” and, so 
long as a man has amy Christian faith, is undisturbed by his 
denominational label. This is one of the “liberal ” phases 
of our faith which may sometimes indicate a degree of per- 
sonal indifference quite unworthy of us or may show a 
confidence in that deeper brotherhood, that larger Christian 
unity, to which all “the seekers of the light” aspire. 

Epwarp A. CHURCH. 


Christ. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 
I have noticed in recent communications to the Register, 


especially in the column devoted to the interests of the: 


Young People’s Religious Union, a use of the word 
‘Christ? which seems to me entirely out of harmony with 
our Unitarian mode of religious thought. I think I know 
what the Jews meant by the term, and I have a slight glim- 
mering of what it means in the terminology of so-called 
‘Liberal Orthodox.” writers; but I do not see how the 
word “Christ” can be consistently used by Unitarians to 
express the highest ideal of the moral and spiritual life. I 
find even as clear and vigorous a thinker as Mr. Slicer 
using the term “Christ” in this vague sense, in his recent 
volume of sermons. Mr. Slicer speaks of “the anointed and 
divine ideal, as seen in the Christ.” Mr. Slicer explains 
very clearly that he does not mean Jesus of Nazareth. Now 
I have no difficulty whatever in framing the loftiest and 
noblest ideal of moral and spiritual life from the records of 
the life and teaching of Jesus, imperfect as these records 
are. The man, Jesus of Nazareth, is not such an obscure 
personality, nor his ideal of religion or life so difficult to 
discern, that we must substitute for him a purely speculative 
and mystical creation. 
commend to those who may be in a fog on this subject 
a little book by Rev. R. A. Armstrong (one of our strongest 
English Unitarians), entitled “ Back to Jesus,” and, also, Mr. 
Chadwick’s splendid Christmas sermon, “The Birth of 
Jesus,” in the current series of his printed sermons. 


W. H. Ramsay. 
Kansas City, Mo. b 5 


I should like, in all modesty, to - 
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EDWARD GLENFAUN SPENCER. 


sp . » Far, beyond the senses’ range, 
. Deep within the hidden delf ) 
Of the under conscious self, \ 
Shunning thought, defying change ; 
Unto mood and passion strange ; 
Sits benignant Peace alone 
On her ancient, steadfast throne. 


She her musing counsel keeps, 
Brooding on the hopes of eld; 

On the prophet-dream dispelled ; 
On the grave where Courage sleeps ; 
On the hearth where Sorrow weeps ; 
On the blood-red strand of hate, 
Spinning through the hands of fate. 


Peace sits on her ancient throne, 

In her lap the bauble, Fame, 

At her feet a crouching shame; 
Hopes like seeded thistle blown, 
Dreams that prophet lips disown, 
Strains the brawling bards contemn, 
Clinging to her vesture’s hem. 


She, in pensive humor meek, 
Gazing far with tranquil eyes, 
Sees a placid future rise ; 
War-denuded nations weak, 
Fleeing from the woes they wreak, 
At her stainless altar prone, 

Pliant to her will alone. 


Church and State.* 


BY REV. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


Il. 


For the purposes of government the State recognizes only 
those who have reached the age of citizenship, and all that 
goes with the growth of the voter and makes the atmosphere 
of home and society for him concerns the State. But the 
test of these things will be the quality of those who each 
year come forward to take their places for the first time as 
constituent parts of the government of the republic. The 
State requires of them fitness, not only of mind and body, 
but, above all things, of heart and conscience, for the tasks 
which the State undertakes, for the burdens it must carry, 
for the principles it must represent, for the honorable place 
it must take among other nations, and for the contribution it 
is always called upon to make to human progress in private 
and public everywhere. 

Of all the follies, delinquencies, and sins of our time, there 
are none that exceed in importance the follies, delinquencies, 
and sins of the Church. Its weaknesses and frivolities and 
cheap enthusiasms shut out the light of the sun. Because of 
them, and because it neglects its proper work, the land is 
filled with mighty men of valor who kick against the pricks 
of lawful authority, captains of industry who are slaves of 
greed, leaders of thought who lack ideals, and multitudes of 
workers who scramble for the loaves and fishes, unconscious, 
like the rich, that a man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things that he possesseth. 

Strong men demand of those in the Church who represent 
the highest things, not that they shall be masterful men, but 
that they shall represent motives and ideals which are master- 
ful. No man of vigorous impulses and a capacity for great 
thoughts and mighty deeds voluntarily seeks the Church, 
unless he is impelled by a desire to learn what kind of a 
man he ought to be, to learn what motives, what purposes, 
what achievements, are the fitting expression of a man of his 
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mould and power. He does not go willingly to the Church 
unless he expects, or at least hopes, that there will come to 
him in that place some hint as to the hiding of the almighty 
power and some thrill of contact with it. 

In knowledge both of principles and of methods, in power 
of performance, in the command of all the resources of the 
intellect, and in familiarity with the ways of the world, this 
layman may excel any and all whom he may meet within 
the door of the Church. He may not be able to tell what he 
seeks or why he seeks it: he cannot with precision define his 
loss if he goes away disappointed ; but he feels the defect, he 
knows that he has been cheated ; and, if the disappointment is 
often repeated, he thenceforth avoids the place. He may go 
carelessly to church ; but, if the power of the Highest be there, 
he goes away saying, ‘“‘I want to be a better man,” or with 
higher motive he may go to church, saying, ‘I want to be a 
better man.”’ If he succeeds in his quest, he goes away say- 
ing, “I can be a better man, and I will.” What has hap- 
pened to him? The word has been made flesh. An idea 
has become a sentiment: an ideal has become a motive. A 
great sentiment is greater than the greatest idea. An idea is 
the raw material out of which human character is to be 
shaped. A sentiment is the finished product. An idea is 
the Logos, a sentiment is the word made flesh and dwelling 
among us. Ideas are the substance of thought: sentiments 
are the substance of character. The strong man going to 
church knows that truth and honor and justice and mercy 
are of good report; but, when in the church the Spirit has 
wrought its will upon him, he says, “God helping me, I will 
be truthful, honorable, just, and merciful.” 

He is then ready for duty. Neither the church nor its 
minister may tell him just what his duty is, whether in busi- 
ness or politics, whether at home or in society. The Church 
must be content to see her sons and daughters go out in 
different ways, to unlike tasks, to responsibilities of which 
the secrets are hidden from one another. It must be content 
if they go, seeking to work and build after the divine pattern 
which has been shown to them. 

Itis at this point, if I mistake not, that confusion of thought 
sets in to distract the attention of ministers and’ churches 
alike. Some of the most humane, sympathetic, and high- 
minded men and women, seeing the sore need of human- 
itarian work among the individuals, the classes, and the 
nations that have not yet come into the inheritance of civili- 
zation, seeing that civilization itself in many ways, in govern- 
ment, in business, in society, needs readjustment and refor- 
mation, have forgotten that the Church is appointed, not to 
do these good works itself, but to furnish in ample supply, 
year by year and generation by generation, the men and 
women who will do them. A church which is alive in all its 
parts and doing] its proper work will produce continually 
those who will carry into art, into music, into philosophy, 
into science, into politics, into philananthropy, into reform, 
high ideals and thoroughgoing devotion. But it is not the 
duty of the Church, and it has no right, to instruct its sons 
and daughters as to the specific part they shall play, whether 
in the building or the reformation of society. The true 
church will be one in whosé congregation any conscientious 
member of any political party may be happily at home, in 
which eager partisans of unlike reforms may be at peace 
with one another, in which all classes, rich and poor, wise 
and simple, saints and sinners, may meet together, drawn 
and mastered by the spirit of power which spreads its wings 
over the place. I like to imagine that John C. Calhoun 
and John Quincy Adams stood side by side as one after 
the other they signed the covenant of the First Unitarian 
Church of Washington, and I count it a national misfortune 
that we were unable to maintain strong churches in all the 
Southern States during the fifty years before the Civil War. 

But eager souls, impatient to show results, demand that.the 
Church shall engage in specific works of righteousness and 
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reform, They cite the examples of those who have gone out 
from the Church to do that which the Church would not do. 


They cite the testimony of those who have stood up against - 


the Church, saying that from it no reform has ever come. 
They demand that the Church shall take openly a part in 
the control of political parties, that it shall influence legis- 
lation, that it shall combine against specific forms of injustice 
in business and corruption in society. Stung by such 
charges or misled by such generous sentiments, the Church 
often forgets its true mission, exhausts all its force in one 
generation, and then, the specific work being done, comes 
to the consciousness that its own life is impoverished, that, 
having used up one generation of workers, it has no new 
supply with which to pay the tribute due to the State. Iam 
aware that there may be in this presence those who will say: 
“ Well done! If the work be accomplished, let the Church 
perish. If it die in a good cause, it dies gloriously.” While 
I say that such a sentiment is fatal to the continuous life and 
highest usefulness of the Church, I most heartily agree that 
there are emergencies in crises of civilization when one may 
say of the Church which is dearest to him, “‘ Let it go; let it 
die; let it perish, if it be necessary, for the doing of this one 
thing which concerns the life and honor of the republic.” 
There are times when no earthly treasure or blessing can be 
put in the balance against the call of duty. There come 
crises when a strong man may say, ‘“ Because my country 
calls, because liberty must be defended, and justice must be 
done, I must do that which will destroy the peace, the 
security, the blessedness of this home that I have built”; and, 
also, the minister of religion may say of his Church in some 
dire emergency, “In the name of God we built it, and now 
in God’s name let it perish.” But that emergency will 
scarcely come once in the lifetime of a nation, and none but 
a man of God is qualified to make such a decision. 

Another element in the confusion of thought which we are 
considering is the undue predominance of reform over crea- 
tion. At least nine-tenths of all the honest work of the world 
is creation, production, combination, invention, and progress. 
Works of reform, because they are unusual, spectacular, and 
heroic, attract attention greatly out of proportion to their 
importance in the economy of life. The reformer is the man 
who repairs, who mends, who sometimes tinkers and cobbles, 
and sometimes reorganizes and rebuilds. The great work 
of the Church is to prepare its members to be creators, whose 
lives will be so rich and full and wholesome that in their 
equable works and ways they will be as inconspicuous as a 
field of blooming clover or a grain-tinctured prairie. It is 
astonishing to see how the works of the reformer fire the 
imagination of young men, while the far greater work of the 
creator is forgotten. Only one sculptor in the world could 
carve the face of Hermes, only one man could paint the 
Sistine Madonna; and no man could mend the one or repair 
the other unless he had within himself creative force of the 
same order. 

One. surpassing service which Mr. Chadwick has rendered 
in his Life of Theodore Parker is the statement and illustra- 
tion of the fact that even the anti-slavery reform was in the 
purpose and in the performance of Parker only an episode. 
The aorld will never know how much it lost when Parker 
felt compelled by a frightful necessity to turn aside from his 
noblest work as a creator and inspirer in the field of religion 
to fight with beasts in the arena of politics. 

The true reformer is not a reformer of old things so much 
as he is a creator of new things. In his highest estate, while 
conscious of the evils which exist, while intending to put an 
end to them, he passes them by almost with indifference, 
while he uses every faculty of his moral being to bring into 
the lives of other men and women that which he knows will 
supplant the evil and make it thenceforth impossible. It 
was this which fifty years ago Emerson saw as no other man 
of that time could see it; and it was this which kept him calm, 
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self-poised, serene in his power, while he dropped into the 
minds of the American people thoughts which he knew would, 
when accepted, make them loyal to the highest moral ideals, 
He says: “In another way the right will be vindicated. In 
the midst of abuses, in the heart of cities, in the aisles of 
false churches, alike in one place and in another,— wherever, 
namely, a just and heroic soul finds itself, there it will do 
what is next at hand, and, by the new quality of character it 
shall put forth, it shall abrogate that old condition, law, or 
school in which it stands, before the law of its own mind.” 

The useful reformer rides his reform, and compels it to go 
whither he wills it to go. But the agitated and ineffective 
reformers, who have been running about the streets and by- 
ways of New England since the earliest colonial days, are 
ridden by their reforms, which cling to them by day and by 
night, and give them no rest. 

Whenever a minister and a church accept the highest 
ideals and are inspired by them, no one doubts where they 
stand when moral issues are distinctly defined with the full . 
knowledge of all the facts. In a town or city where such 
ministers and churches abound, good government follows as 
a matter of course. In a town or city whose government 
has been given over to the control of the worst elements in 
the community, of which the methods are blackmail, bribery, 
oppression, and other devices of the evil one, a reform move- 
ment will begin just so soon as there are citizens enough 
whose consciences are quick and whose intelligence is di- 
rected toward the source of the evil. If there be only one 
minister in that city whose personal influence is what it 
ought to be, he, attending the caucus, will find himself there 
surrounded by the leading men of his congregation, ready, 
each man in his place, without regard to church or political 
party, to do his duty as a citizen. 


Prose-Poem of Lamennais, 


TRANSLATED AND ARRANGED BY HARROLD JOHNSON, 


THE TWO NEIGHBORS. 


Two men were neighbors; and each of them had a wife 
and several little children, and labored hard to support them. 
And one of these two men was anxious, saying, “If I fall 
ill or die, what will become of my wife and my children?” 

And this thought never left him, and it gnawed his heart 
as a worm gnaws the fruit in which it is hidden. 

Now, although the same thought had come also to the 
other father, he had not dwelt on it for, said he, “God, 
who knows all his creatures and who watches over them, will 
watch also over me, and over my wife, and over my children.” 

And this man lived in peace, while the other never knew 
a moment of inward rest or joy. 

One day, as he was laboring in the fields, sad and cast 
down by reason of his fear, he saw some birds enter a bush, 
fly out, and then soon enter it again. And, having drawn 
near, he saw two nests placed side by side, and in each 
several young, newly hatched and as yet without feathers. 

And, when he had returned to his work, from time to time 
he looked up, and watched these birds going and coming 
and carrying food to their young. 

Now it happened that, as one of the mothers was return- 
ing with her bill full, a vulture seized her and carried her 
away, and the poor mother, vainly struggling in his claws, - 
uttered piercing cries, 

At this sight the man who was laboring felt his soul more 
troubled than before; for, thought he, the death of the 
mother is the death of the young.. My children have also 
only me: what will become of them if I fail them? 

And all that day he was sombre and sad, and all that 
night he slept not. : 3 
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The next day, on returning to the fields, he said to him- 
self, “I will see the young of that poor mother: several 
doubtless have already perished.” And he walked to the bush. 
And, looking in, he saw the young well and thriving. Not 
one of them seemed to have suffered. And, this having 
astonished him, he hid himself to observe what would 
happen. 

And, after a little while, he heard a low cry, and he per- 
_ «eived the second mother hastily carrying the food she had 
gathered ; and she distributed it to all the young alike, and 
there was some for all, and the orphans were not deserted in 
their misery. 

And the father who had distrusted Providence related in 
the evening to the other father what he had seen. And the 
father who trusted in Providence said to him: ‘Why be 
anxious? God never abandons his children. His love has 
secrets we know not of. Let us believe, hope, love, and go 
on our way in peace. 

“ If I die before you, you will be the father of my children : 
if you die before me, I will be the father of yours. 

“ And, if both of us die before they are of an age to provide 
‘for their own necessities, they will have for their father the 
Father who is in heaven.” 


Present Day Sugerstition. 


BY B. 


A favorite indulgence with many is to boast of the free- 
‘dom of the present day from religious superstition, that 
direst of all evils which has brought so much misery upon 
the human race. Such are accustomed to compare the 
present with the dark pages of the past, upon which are 
written so many black deeds and shameful crimes, all the re- 
sult of bigotry and superstitious fanaticism, and draw there- 
from the inference that superstition has forever taken its 
departure from the minds of men. But is this actually the 
case? ’ 

The writer has among his acquaintances a country gentle- 
man who is something of a reader, fairly well educated, and of 
an intelligence much above the average. He is one of those 
accustomed to talk much of the advancement and enlighten- 
ment of the age, and yet he himself has one striking peculiar- 
ity strangly in contrast with his usual good sense. He 
lives exceedingly in awe of thunder-storms: they are the 
terror of his life; and, whenever he sees one approaching, he 
conceals himself in a small zoo/-house in the rear of his farm 
buildings, where he remains until the shower has passed. 
What mysterious power of warding off lightning he imagines 
the little shed to possess in distinction from all other shelters, 
it would be hard, indeed, to understand, especially as it is well 
stored with implements made more or less of iron and steel, 
for which lightning has an especial fondness; but no amount 
of arguing or logic is sufficiently persuasive to induce him to 
weather a thunder-storm anywhere but just there. House 
and barn and stable are points of great danger with him; and 
he must hasten at break-neck speed, sometimes even from the 
village store or the church, to hide in the /vo/-house from an 
approaching storm ! 

It is pitiful to see what blind and unreasoning trust this 
enlightened man displays in this one shelter in preference 
to all others against the danger accompanying this simple 
phenomenon of nature; and yet is he not in this a type of the 
attitude of a great many to-day toward the truth as it really 
is? The cruel and revolting fanaticism of the early days of 
the faith is of course gone forever. If for no other reason 
than because the Church is now under the restraint of the 
law, it would not be possible for such tortures to be inflicted 
upon the innocent and such terrible scenes to be enacted as 
have been in the past. The possibility of such things has 
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passed with blind ignorance. But is it not a fact that a great 
many of us, in spite of our superior enlightenment and intelli- 
gence, are still entertaining more of superstition than we 
realize, and of such a character as to be as utterly unworthy 
of us as that already mentioned? 

What unwarranted and inexcusable notions we entertain 
among ourselves, for example, upon the matter of difference 
of opinion in creed and belief, each regarding the other, 
though we could not well explain why, with suspicion and 
distrust, and each justifying himself completely! I was 
spending a few days at a boarding-place in a distant city, 
not long since, at which a new-comer, a consecrated but un- 
duly prejudiced Baptist, soon afterward arrived. No sooner 
had he discovered that he was in a company composed al- 
most wholly of Unitarians, however, than he quickly took his 
departure; and yet each was a good and God-fearing man, 
much better company than he might have gotten into else- 
where, or probably did. 

It is a well-known fact that in a great many small rural 
communities it is impossible to start a vigorous and flourish- 
ing church, simply because so many different denominations 
are represented, but no one in sufficient numbers to be in 
any sense efficient ; that a single church body becomes out of 
the question, more especially because the bitter rivalry and 
sectarian distrust which is rife will not permit of co-operation. 

If a ship’s crew are in danger of being wrecked, and, tak- 
ing to the boats, descry a distant shore on the horizon, it is 
pretty certain that they will pull at the oars steadily together 
without questioning each other’s beliefs as to the proper 
method of rowing ;. but, when it comes to laboring together for 
the great cause of the kingdom, a more important matter 
even than life itself, sectarian suspicion and distrust must 
step in, and effectually put an end to every endeavor which is 
attempted. And yet we are told that religious superstition 
no longer has its pernicious influence over: men’s minds ! 

Yes, it is certainly true that ignorance and credulity and 
superstition and fanaticism and intolerance have paled enor- 
mously before the steady march of the race into the glorious 
country of truth and light; but it needs to be borne con- 
stantly in mind that there is ever constant danger at hand of 
allowing bigotry and over-nicety and self-confidence to lead 
us into a state of mind which borders close upon this black 
and dangerous evil. We cannot keep our natures too open 
and receptive to the truth as it is, and as he is sure to find it 
who searches diligently for it with mind and heart unprej- 
udiced. ; 

SALEM, Mass. 


The Churches in Canada. 


BY REV. ALBERT WALKLEY, 


In Canada, like the rest of the world, we have more 
ecclesiasticism than religion. The churches are an important 
factor, both Protestant and Roman Catholic. 

Perhaps the first thing to attract the attention of the 
student of our Canadian churches is that Quebec is mostly 
Roman Catholic, while Ontario is given over to Protestantism 
of the most pronounced Evangelical type. 

Out of a population of 1,500,000 in the Province of Quebec 
there are 1,300,000 Roman Catholics. In the Province of 
Ontario, out of a population of over 2,000,000, the Roman 
Catholics number only 350,000. . They are not equal to the 
Church of England, to say nothing of the great number of 
Methodists. In Quebec the Roman Catholic Church is ultra- 
montane, while in Western Ontario it is of a more liberal tone. 
There it is in the midst of Protestants, and has Irish leaders, 
who make friends with their Protestant sister churches. 
In all Canada there are nearly 2,000,000 Roman Catholics, 
with a hierarchy composed of one cardinal, seven archbishops, 
sixteen bishops, and three vicariates apostolic, this being in 
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all twenty-seven bishops. Altogether the Roman Catholic 
people of Canada are 41 per cent. of the total population. 
This Church has great influence upon the whole political and 
educational life of the Dominion. The Prime Minister, the 
Secretary of State, the Minister of Public Works, the Speaker 
of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Commons 
are Roman Catholics. 

Next to the Roman Catholic Church in numbers comes 
the Methodist Church. The largest body of Methodists is 
known as the ‘‘ Methodist Church of Canada.” In the year 
1883 four separate Methodist churches formed a union, 
which has made Methodism a power in Canada, Altogether 
the Methodists claim nearly 900,000 adherents ; that is, nearly 
17% per cent. of the population. Their greatest strength 
is in Ontario, where there are 650,000 of them. The 
oldest religious paper in Canada belongs to this people. 
They aim to be loyal—too loyal—to the teachings of 
John Wesley, as far as the letter goes. They are Arminian in 
theology, and have promise of coming to the fuller theology 
of Jesus. 

If the Methodists are great in numbers, the Church which 
comes closest to them in this respect is perhaps greater 
than they are in the possession of the wealth of Canada. The 
Presbyterian Church of Canada, with its splendid organiza- 
tion and its sturdy Scotch blood, has and is a great power, 
not in religion only, but in all that affects the Dominion. 
It comprises nearly 16 per cent. of the whole population ; that 
is to say, it has over 750,000 adherents. They are strong 
in Ontario and Nova Scotia, and lead all other churches in 
Manitoba, whether Catholic or Protestant. They are stoutly 
Calvinistic in doctrine; and one detects very little weakness 
or leaning toward a more tender theology, which might 
countenance creed revision. They are valiant in their fight 
against the Church of England’s pretensions to state recogni- 
tion of any kind. When the memorial services to Queen 
Victoria were held in the Church of England cathedrals, the 
Presbyterians made it plain that such services must not be 
considered state affairs. They held services of their own. 
The Roman Catholics also find the Presbyterians opposite 
them in the councils of the State, when there is any attempt 
made by the Roman Catholic Church to use the State to 
forward its ends. Methodism may be the hands and feet 
and even the heart of Protestantism in Canada; but Presby- 
terianism is the backbone, and a stiff one at that. 

Not the wealthiest, but the Church that lays most claim to 
a certain kind of state recognition is the Church of England. 
The contest was a long and bitter one which kept the 
Church of England from being a state church. It set its 
face in early days against the undue influence of the demo- 
cratic spirit. It has always sought to be aristocratic and 
the church of the officials. Each of its archbishops is, in 
the newspapers and among their own people, spoken of as 
‘His Grace”; and a bishop is ‘My lord,” though none of 
them have any claims to such titles. They are given so as 
to be in touch with the “Church of England” in England, 
and to give a kind of a state character to the Episcopal 
Church. In Quebec the Church of England is the largest 
Protestant church. In Ontario its numbers are about half 
those of the Methodist Church. In all, the Church of Eng- 
land numbers over 600,000 adherents; that is, over 13 per 
cent. of the population of Canada. There are twenty 
bishops, two of whom are archbishops, and one of these 
archbishops is the primate. Though this church goes by 
the name “the Church of England,” its ablest defender and 
advocate in the early days was a Scotchman, Bishop 
Strachan. To-day one of its archbishops is a Scotchman, 
the primate; while the other is an Irishman. The tendency 
among the churches of this denomination is toward ritual- 
ism. At times its controversies with the Roman Catholic 
Church as to the right of the Church of England to be 
‘ called Catholic are rather strange, when one remembers the 
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early history of Canada, when on the ground of its being 
Protestant the Church of England claimed certain state 
endowments. To-day the people of this Church like to ihe 
known as “ Anglicans.” 

The consistent and earnest enemy to all state recognition 
is the Baptist Church. The first Baptist church in Canada 
was an offshoot of the Second Church of Swansea, Mass. 
It was founded in the middle of the eighteenth century 
in what is now Sackville, N.S. The man to whom, 
perhaps, belongs the credit of breathing the breath of life 
into the Baptist Church of Canada was Henry Alline, 
born in Newport, R.I., who removed to Falmouth, N.S., 
in the year 1760. What wonder the Baptist churches 
oppose all union of Church and State! This Church is 
to-day very strong in the Maritime Provinces and in Ontario. 
It is about 6 per cent. of the population of the Dominion, 
numbering over 300,000 adherents. Perhaps there is no 
church in our land which is so sure that it has the very plan 
of church government set forth in the New Testament, and 
that its interpretation of the doctrines of Christ and his 
apostles is the only correct one. There seems to be no com 
promise with liberal Chitstianity in this great body of be- 
lievers. 

After leaving the Baptists, the figures drop below the 100,- 
ooo; the Lutherans show over 60,000; the Congregation- 
alists, a church of the open, democratic spirit, hardly reaches 
30,000. The Congregational polity is not as well adapted 
to the people of Canada as the Episcopal or Presbyterian. 
And, as for the Unitarian Church, it is a little one among 
the hosts of Israel. But that the liberal spirit is needed in 
Canada throughout its whole life is something most appar- 
ent to every one who has lived here or has studied either 
our history or our people. 

OTTAWA, CANADA. 


Angels. 


BY M. J. W. W. 


From time immemorial we have seen them pictured with 
wings. True, as an angel is a divine messenger, how shall 
they be sent, we say, except as they fly? and so I but shut 
my eyes, and I seem to see, as with Dante, angelic shapes in 
visage such “as past my power to bear,” and in such mul- 
titudes the very clouds of heaven seem made of wings, and 
with such song “my spirit reels, so passing sweet the 
strain.” But we who have come to look upon everything in 
life as working out the purpose of the Eternal, who do not 
forget that we ourselves are the children of the on-working 
elements, the children of the developing Power of worlds, 
we, trying to probe the secrets of eternal progression, fall 
back baffled at this “ Power that hideth itself.” 

Who are these divine messengers that do the bidding of 
the Most High? It were easier to answer the question 
whether there be anything in heaven or earth that does not 
fulfil in itself ‘the purposes of God. I see the processes of 
nature repeating each returning spring the same law of 
development. ’Tis “first the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear.” Could an angel deliver its divine 
message with greater exactness, even as “fire and hail, 
snow and vapor, and stormy wind fulfilling His word”? 

I see the cloud in the noon-day sky. ’Tis “a little cloud, 
no bigger than a man’s hand.” The land is parched and 
the crops must fail and the people perish, for the wells are 
dry. So we murmur, forgetting that the Lord of heaven 
can summon more than twelve legions of angels; and, see! 
the cloud gathers till it covers all the sky, and then with a 
great downpour the thirst of unbelieving men is quenched 
and the crops are saved. “The sun knoweth his going 
down,” and the moon keepeth her appointed seasons; and 
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there’s nothing in heaven or earth that does not do the bid- 
ding of the God Power. From morning until evening, from 
midnight gloom till the glory of daybreak, day unto day 
reveals a fellowship of forces all working the will of the 
Eternal. We make, then, this definition of an angel to be 
any and everything whatsoever, in earth and sky, on land 
or sea, in all God’s universe of worlds, that works his high 
behest. See! an angel has no need of wings. Whatever 
works God’s will, whatever follows the law of its being, each 
and all are ministers of the Most High. 

Welcome to this larger view of angelhood from the larger 
view we have of Deity himself. He is Spirit, the essence 
itself of light and life and love. Wherever there is life and 
light and love — for we cannot conceive of them as separable 
—there is God. But light and life and love are ever in mo- 
tion. So God is everywhere, in-working and out-working. 
He is the Omnipresent Good; and who shall hinder his mani- 
festation? 

Blessed are our eyes, that we are beginning to see our 
birthright, that we are the children of God and heirs of im- 
mortality. We have but to wish with a great longing, and 
the animal in us becomes the angel, and with no other wings 
than that of a thought we go on ministries of light and life 
and love. We give the cup of cold water to the parched 
lips, we clothe the naked poor, we minister to the sick and 
to those that are bound ; and, lo! the Christ says, ‘ Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto them, ye did it unto me.” We hear the 
continual cry for demonstrative proof of immortality. 

We are faithless. Unless we can put our fingers in the 
print of the nails, we will not believe, ‘Oh that I knew where 
T might find him,” we say, “that I might come even to his 
seat”! but in this are we not unconsciously denying the om- 
nipresence of God and good? Love cannot die, for God is 
Love. Life cannot cease, for God is Life Everlasting. Light 
cannot fail, for “ God is the Light of light.” As children, 
then, of the Eternal, how must we not be partakers of his end- 
less life? All that ever has been, all that is, and all that shall 
be, do they not all wait upon God? In high or lowly ways 
the great and the small wheel in their orbits, reverent, round 
thesun. Mystery! doyousay? Yes! but the interpretation 
is given to every one who will commune with his own soul. 
Atom and Infinity! Do we not see it all as one? The 
mighty purpose runs through all; for out of Him was not 
anything made that was made. Just as everything in unison 
with its environment works the will of the Highest, we, too, 


putting ourselves in unison with our environment, in accord | 


with the physical, the moral, and the spiritual, shall we not 
likewise work out our appointed destiny, and become, each 
in our turn, God’s angel, a bearer of the life, the light, and 
the love of the Eternal? Verily, great is this our high call- 
ing to be a servant, a helper, a king. 

_ WoRCESTER, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Trust men, and they will be true to you; treat them greatly, 
and they will show themselves great, though they make an 
exception in your favor to all their rules of trade.— Hmerson. 


& 


’ Live in a thankful spirit, and you will find more and more 
to be thankful for. Begin by resolving not to forget your 
mercies, and you will gradually come to feel the thought of 
them a constant inspiration of happiness.— Brooke Hezford. 


st 


» There are great truths, which every honest heart may be 
assured of. ‘There zs such a thing as a serene, immovable 
conviction. Faith is'a deep want of the soul. We have 
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faculties for the spiritual, as truly as for the outward world. 
God, the foundation of all existence, may become to the 
mind the most real of all beings — Wiliam Ellery Channing. 


a 


Happiness is cumulative. ... An eternal growth is an un- 
changeable peace, an ever profounder depth of apprehension, 
a possession constantly more intense and more spiritual of 
the joy of heaven,—this is happiness. Happiness has no 


limits, .. . because happiness is nothing but the conquest of 
God through love.— Amzel’s Fournal. 
Cd 


Suppose you say to yourself: “ This is an ordinary, shabby 
life of mine to look at,—no great thing to do or be or hope 
for or growto. I have just got to content myself with drudg- 
eries that must be every day the same, and never advance 
me beyond themselves. But I mean to put great cheer into 
all Ido, I mean everything shall show integrity, shall speak 
of honesty, shall prove my truth: nothing that I touch that 
I will not adorn by some grace of soul.” What will be the 
result? Where will be the paltriness, the worthlessness, of 
your life?—_/, & W. Ware. 


‘The Pulpit. 


Prayer. 


BY REV. RUSH R. SHIPPEN. 


Jesus praying, the heaven was opened.—LUKE iii, 21. 


So will heaven always open to genuine, fervent prayer. 
Heaven-opening prayer is no more falling on one’s knees 


-with set phrases of formal petition, no parrot utterance nor 


shouting with vehement appeal. It is no more selfish 
begging for divine indulgence, nor crying allowed to gain 
cheaply some grand virtue or success. It is the soul’s 
breathing of devout gratitude and trust, pledging the life 
throughout in loyal devotion to God’s will. It is pouring 
out the soul’s profoundest desire, yearning heavenward for 
best things, the praying of a life. 

To such prayer comes sure answer, — not of worldly suc- 
cess, comfort, or ease, not gratification of any selfish wish or 
whim, not more potency in the physician’s prescription, not 
heavier balance on one’s dividend account nor raining down 
manna from the skies, but deeper insight into things divine, 
life made more bright, joyous, and devout, God more clearly 
seen, existence flooded with new ‘radiance from the skies. 
In a word, heaven opens. 

The value of prayer may be noted as aspiration Godward 
and answer manward. 

Since God is a Being of Law, in whom is no variableness 
nor shadow of turning, it is doubted whether he will answer 
prayer. Science shows the universe ruled by no fickleness, 
Caprice, or chance, but with unbroken order, Such demon- 
stration is the glorious proof and illustration of the perfect 
Providence. By no means does prayer violate this majestic 
order. Superstition alone claims that. 

What, indeed, is Law? No blind, mechanical, self-execut- 
ing force. Your State laws are a dead letter, mere parchment, 
unless a living power gives them force and vitality. Gravi- 
tation is no self-regulating clock-work, but the living force of 
Deity holding the universe. What we call Nature’s laws 
are but the regular ways of the living God. 

In Nature’s order is no dead Deity enshrouded, but the 
perfect Providence, clothing the lilies, feeding the ravens, 
still more caring for the humblest child, meeting man at 
every step, supplying his needs, rewarding his effort, respond- 
ing to his yearning, appointing his destiny according to his 
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desert. We cast corn into the ground. Nature multiplies 
it, and answers our cry for more. With fitting food and 
exercise our call for added strength is answered by replenished 
blood and physical force. The resources of the universe are 
pledged to some appropriate answer to every effort that man 
puts forth. May it not be one of the very laws of his 
spiritual being that righteous prayer shall find fitting answer, 
a direct response, deeper, richer than we dream? 

Within the realm of law may be full play of a living 
Freedom. As children of law, encompassed by its mighty 
order, we cannot, without using some law, draw a breath, 
lift a finger, or utter a syllable. Yet in using those laws we 
are free to speak or be silent, to act or be still, and freely to 
grant our child’s request. Has the Creator given man a 
privilege, which for himself he has abrogated? To know 
God, we deify the soul’s best attributes. Human freedom 
proves the divine freedom. Within the order of the universe 
and by the very use of law the earthly parent’s answer to his 
child is the assurance that the heavenly Father will do no 
less, that he will fulfil the promise of his word and give good 
gifts to them who ask. 

Without changing Nature or her laws, we accept her 
forces for our service. Her blessings are conditional, ours if 
we pay the price. We make ourselves coworkers. We give 
her seed; and, nurturing it to full fruition, she grants the 
harvest. My garden shall become weeds, flowers, or corn, 
according to my spring-time asking. Universal order is 
nowise violated, but used to achieve my purpose. We head 
our ship with the blowing winds and flowing tides. We do 
not claim that prayer changes Deity, overrides his purpose, 
or breaks his law. Prayer accepts his ever-ready help, puts 
us in harmony with the flowing tides of his Holy Spirit, 
opens our hearts and all the windows of our souls, hospitable 
to the waiting blessing. 

Again, God is in Nature; but Nature is not all of God. 
Nature’s order does not monopolize or exhaust the divine 
energy. God works through this machinery that science 
explores ; but above it all are resources of divine energy and 
wisdom, unexpressed and unexhausted. 

In some great factory, from the tremendous central en- 
gine through the myriad bands and wheels to the beautiful 
silk fabric that issues complete, we admire the wonderful 
manifestation of genius and power. But is not man greater 
than the machine he has made? His skill is apparent in 
every shaft and wheel, yet above all and beyond is a re- 
source of genius unexhausted. Let us not suppose that God 
is bound or buried in his universe of which we have explored 
so little. We see God in every step of the wonderful order; 
yet above all, violating no law, with infinite freedom he 
dwells supreme. 

In home or school the wise parent or teacher, avoiding 
fickleness or caprice, — for the child’s best welfare observing 
unbroken law and order,—yet with reserved force meets 
each day’s special demands as they arise. 

The State, with statute book of fixed regulations, wants a 
living executive, obedient to the statutes and vitalizing them 
with beneficent force, yet also wielding living energy, and 
discretion to meet every exigency. 

If, without violating law, your government may listen to 
petitions and grant them, why may not Deity in like manner? 
God is infinite order: no less is he infinite Freedom. May 
it not be part of the established order, alike of home, school, 
State, and universe, that rightful petitions may be heard and 
granted? the riches of God’s grace ample to hear and heed 
the prayer of his humblest child? 

Looking manward, we find ample room for answer to 
prayer. We live ina realm encompassed by mystery. Every 
day brings a myriad contingencies. At every step we meet 
some unexpected “77,” ordered by a higher power, on whose 
pivot destiny seems to turn. How much of our experience 
comes not by our choosing, but lies beyond our direct con- 
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trol! How largely our steps are directed by some invisible 
hand, that leads us whither we never planned to go! With 
all our planting and watering, how utterly the increase de- 
pends upon Heaven’s favor! To call this Fate, or Chance, 
is a cold, Godless theory. The higher faith, held by devout 
souls of every age, recognizes here the hand of a loving 
Father, and thus makes life religious and prayer real. 

Like angels’ visits come better thoughts and feelings, we 
know not whence. Of the soul’s mysteries how little we 
know! Who has not felt sudden impulses seize and arouse 
his whole being, for which he could not fully account, which 
he does not so fully control as they control him? Have not 
the divinest souls of our race appeared to be thus possessed, 
and swayed and mastered by an inspiration which they did 
not so much originate as they followed, obeyed, and served? 

Is it any more strange that the spirit of God can directly 
influence my mind than that the spirit of Channing or 
Wesley can? The past week has been to me one of sweet 
companionship with Phillips Brooks, in the rich biography 
just published. 
Church, his splendid monument; but he is not there. In 
Mount Auburn Cemetery a modest white marble slab tells us 
but he is not there. Meanwhile 
in the beautiful story of his life he seems to have taken me 
by the hand, and into my eager ear to have poured out freely ~ 
his inmost soul. I go with him through college, regret his 
first failure in trying to teach unruly boys of the Latin School, 
with him struggle through cramped conditions of the Virginia 
Theological School, note his’ rapid rise through ten years 
preaching in Philadelphia, then for twenty-five years how he 
fills Boston and the whole broad community with his glory. 
Though gone to his grave, his magnificent manhood fills my 
soul with best thoughts, and quickens and kindles all my 
better nature. 

Or from our hymn-book we sing one of Wesley’s stirring 
hymns. By no effort of our own will we are thrilled and 
transported with religious fervor and enthusiasm. With 
kindling influence Wesley speaks to our deepest soul. Is, 
then, God powerless to do what from their graves Charles 
Wesley or Bishop Brooks may do? 

We influence each other’s thoughts and respond to each 
other’s requests. If my remarks interest you, my words are 
at this moment affecting your thought. You are in some 
measure passive recipients of my active influence. 

We well know how largely'we can influence our child. He 
may be unconscious of the fact. The mother surrounds him 
She leads his thoughts upward. 
He imagines his little fancies all his own. He thinks he is 
having his own sweet will. But all the while the subtle 
motherly influence is swaying him. She moulds, directs, 
leads him whither she will. 

So, when we fondly flatter ourselves that our own free will 
is our only master, a gracious influence from the skies may 
be sweetly drawing us upward. A loving Father holds us in 
his good keeping ; when false, he checks us, causes conscience 
to sting, and warn us against the destruction of the pit ; when 
we wander, sends sweet memories as persuasive messages to 
bring us home again; and, when we willingly return, ever 
meets us with forgiveness and rejoicing, breathes into our 
hearts divine influences to quicken the better life; and, when 
we are true, devout, and prayerful, opens to us the very 
heaven. 

Perhaps you still ask: Are specific requests answered? 
If so, how happens it that one has health and prosperity with- 
out the asking, while to the fervent prayers of the other the 
same gifts are plainly denied? 

Muller claims that his great and notable scheme of charity 
is successfully carried by prayer. Meanwhile the artist Hay- 
don, no less devout, praying as if he would take Heaven by 
storm, fails utterly and dies insane. " 

The boy wants sunshine for his sport. The farmer wants 


In Boston we see the grand stone Trinity » ; 
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rain for his crops. How shall their opposing petitions alike 
find favorable answer? One ship sails east, while the other 
sails west. Fair wind for one is head-wind for the other. 
How can both have their desires granted? 

I reply that true prayer is not for specific gifts of outward 

favor, as if we could inform Deity of what is best. Not such 
is the highest prayer. Such was not the prayer of Jesus 
that opened heaven. He asks for daily bread, gratefully 
recognizing the Father as giver of all things needful. Every 
specific petition is sublimated by the still higher word, Father, 
not my will, but thine be done. Begging for outward good 
is the poorest part of true prayer. Genuine prayer prostrates 
us before the Eternal Throne, with entire consecration to 
Heaven’s will as the best will. 
_ When the life of Empress Victoria was trembling in the 
balance, people’s sensibilities through the vast British Empire 
were touched, and the heart of the whole civilized world beat 
in sympathy. From Churches all round the globe prayers 
went up in her behalf. Since these were not answered ac- 
cording to the asking, sceptics may sneer, while devout souls 
sorrow. Yet the supreme prayer should ever be such as that 
of Jesus: “*O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 

Then, if our request is not granted as we ask it, we shall 
trustfully rest in the sweet assurance of God’s own better 
answer. If health does not come, we shall accept sickness 
as divinely ordered. If death is not stayed from child or 
friend, we shall greet its coming as the Father’s will, better 
than our own. If prosperity does not crown our petition, 
humble poverty shall be richer in joy than worldly success, 
however splendid. 

Heaven-opening prayer is not chiefly petition. It is con- 

fession, consecration, thanksgiving. Communing with the 
infinite Source of all good in submission and adoration, 
history’s testimony and personal experience of devout souls 
attest high forms of divine response. 
- Prayer of confession brings our souls before the bar of 
divine judgment. We shrink abashed at every conscious 
profanity, meanness, or sin. Motives, words, and deeds are 
tested by divine standards of eternal right. We open our 
inmost souls to the searching gaze of Him who sees not as 
man seeth, to whom the night shineth as the day, and light 
and darkness are both alike. We cry: “Search me, O God, 
and know my heart: try me, and know my thoughts. See if 
there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way ever- 
lasting.” 

Prayer of consecration touches the soul with new sense of 
dependence and fidelity, reminds us that all we have and are 
belongs to God, that our blessings are not given, but lent, 
that we are but stewards of the divine bounty, not to be selfish 
in our prosperity, that we are called to be servants of the 
truth and right, coworkers with the Most High. With such 
pledge of fidelity come new light, strength, and inspiration. 

Prayer of thanksgiving moves the heart with grateful 
thought of the infinite loving-kindness amid which we live. 
We cease our selfish begging for more favor, feeling that we 
already enjoy more than we deserve or rightly use. With 
untroubled trust serenely we commit our future into the loving 
Father’s guidance and care, in whose good-keeping we are 
forever safe, whose benefits are new every morning and fresh 
every evening, countless as the stars. 

It is often said that to labor isto pray. That is a half- 
truth, depending upon the application. An ox labors. A 
steam-engine toils terribly. Man may be as industrious as 
ox or steam-engine, and never lift a thought heavenward or 
recognize God in his life. Such mechanical labor is no 
prayer. 

Prayer is conscious appeal for divine grace, devout recog- 
nition of God’s living force in the world and in our own 
souls, It is “the soul’s sincere desire, uttered or unex- 
pressed.” Yet, whether in silence or in word, it is that desire 
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going forth Godward. In this high sense it may be that to 
labor is to pray. Noble work may be the best part or ex- 
pression of genuine prayer. Whether as confession of con- 
victed conscience or sinking of deep humility, consecration 
of high purpose or adoring gratitude of a thankful heart, sub- 
mission to God’s will or request for divine help, this spiritual 
communion with the Fount of all blessing, this aspiration 
Godward, is prayer. 

Loftiest souls have hitherto prayed. From Abraham to 
Jesus, every believer in the living God prays. Jesus not 
only teaches his followers how to pray, but for his own sake 
prays. From baptism to cross, on every fit occasion and in 
every hour of need, at marriage feast and grave of Lazarus, at 
the last supper, in Gethsemane and upon Calvary, his prayer 
ascends. It was no mere example for weaker souls: it was 
for his own soul a spontaneous outpouring. Answer surely 
came, in new light and increased strength, better view of his 
high mission, growing consecration, fresh measures of the 
Holy Spirit, deeper experience of the ever-opening heaven. 

Every awakened and aspiring soul, trembling under life’s 
heavy burdens, conscious of weakness and of dependence 
upon God, will in some manner pray. Science will yet 
come, and by devout souls of deepest insight has already 
come, to the high plane where, recognizing its own limita- 
tions, it welcomes faith as friendly ally. Illumined by faith, 
science will acknowledge, as legitimate and needful as any 
human activity, that aspiration of the spirit fitly called 
prayer. 

Whatever perplexity about methods of divine response, 
the experience of mankind abundantly attests the blessing of 
the prayerful habit upon a man’s own soul. If it may not 
order the course of the wind, it spreads the sails to heaven’s 
breeze and steers the course by the eternal stars. Though 
it may not change the shining of the sun, it is the opening of 
the flower to the gracious beams of light and heat. 

Prayer, then, brings us close to the bar of Eternal Justice, 
to search our hearts and try our ways. It makes us recog- 
nize the spiritual import and interest of existence. It en- 
thrones God in our lives, makes every post of duty a house 
of God and a gate of heaven. It opens all the windows of 
our souls to the sunshine of the Holy Spirit, to the breezes 
of heaven’s best influence, and to the fragrance of God’s 
love. Subjects of almighty love and care, as we say, ‘* Our 
Father,’ we remember that in the Father’s home we are 
brothers of all his children, one great family together. Our 
charity is warmed with a great sense of brotherhood. Our 
better nature is at every point touched and kindled. In a 
word, as we pray, heaven opens. 

BrockTon, Mass. 


Prayer. 


O Thou Eternal, in whose appointment my life standeth, 
thou hast committed to me my work; and I would commit 
to thee my cares. May I wait upon thy seasons, and leave 
myself to thee. May I feel that I am not my own, and that 
thou wilt heed my wants while I am intent upon thy will. 
May I never walk anxiously, as if my path were hid, but 
with a mind fixed simply upon the charge intrusted to me, 
and desiring nothing but the dispositions of thy providence. 
More and more fill me with a pity for others’ trouble, which 
shall bring forgetfulness of my own, with the charity of 
them that know their own unworthiness, with the prompti- 
tude of them that dare not boast of to-morrow, and the glad 
hope of the children of eternity. Lead me in the straight 
path of simplicity and sanctity, and let neither the flatteries 
nor the censures of men draw me aside from it. And unto 
thee, the Beginning and the End, Lord of the living and 
Refuge of the dying, be thanks and praise for ever. Amen. 
Dr. Martineau, 
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Max Muller on the Oxford 


Movement. 


The London literary correspondent of the 
New York Herald, discussing the posthumous 
biography of Prof. F. Max Miiller, says : — 


By far the most interesting portions of 
this book are those which deal with the 
religious convulsions which, under the leader- 
ship of Pusey, Newman, and others, were then 
shaking this seat of perennial ecclesiastical 
warfare. They are all the more interesting 
because they are recorded by a German, who at 
Leipzig, Berlin, and Paris had learned how they 
did these things on the Continent. 

German universities had taught him to look 
upon the Bible as a collection of traditions 
made by men who gathered all they thought 
would be useful to the education of the people. 
Anything like revelation, in the old sense of the 
word, a belief that these books had been 
verbally communicated by the Deity, or that 
what seemed miraculous in them was to be 
accepted as historically real simply because it 
was recorded in these sacred books, was to him 
a standpoint long left behind. The questions 
that occupied his thoughts were to what date 
these books, such as we have them, could be 
assigned, what portions of them were of 
importance to us, what were the simple truths 
they contained, and what had been added to 
them by later collectors. 

The principles of the historical school had 
become still more familiar to him through his 
subsequent intercourse with Renan and Burnouf 
in Paris. 

When he came to Oxford and met Arthur 
Stanley, Manuel Johnson, Froude, Jowett, 
and Pusey he imagined that these views were 
familiar to all, however much they might 
admit of careful correction. He expected to 
hear from these intellectual giants some new 
views on the date of the Gospels, the meaning 
of revelation, the historical value of revelation, 
or the early history of the Church. But of all 
this not a word was spoken. He heard nothing 
but discussions on vestments, on private confes- 
sion, on candles on the altar, whether they were 
wanted or not, on the altar being made of stone 
or of wood, of consecrated wine being mixed 
with water, of the priest turning his back on the 
congregation, etc. He could not understand 
how these men, so high above the ordinary level 
of men in all other respects, could put aside 
the fundamental questions of Christianity, and 
give their whole mind to what seemed to him 
rightly called in the newspapers “mere 
millinery.” He appealed to Stanley for infor- 
mation; but Stanley shrugged his shoulders, 
and advised him to keep aloof and say nothing. 
Johnson to a similar appeal only laughed and 
said, “‘Oh, you don’t understand!” 

In short, what struck him particularly was 
a curious want of openness and manliness 
in discussing theological questions. When 
Newman, at Iffley, was spoken of, it was in 
hushed tones; and, when rumors of his going 
over to Rome reached his friends at Oxford, 
their consternation seemed to be like that of 
people watching the death-bed of a friend. 
“Tam sorry I saw nothing of Newman at that 
time. When I sat with him afterward in his 
study at Birmingham, he was evidently tired of 
controversy, and unwilling to reopen questions 
which to him were settled once for all, or, if not 
settled, at all events closed and relinquished. 


in Newman’s character. 
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I could never form a clear idea of the man, 
much as I admired his sermons. His brother 
and his own friends gave such different accounts 
of him.” 

Nevertheless, Miiller was evidently perplexed 
in what seemed to him like a lack of sincerity 
“ And it so happened 
that at the same time I knew of families 
rendered miserable through Newman’s influence ; 
of young girls, daughters of narrow-minded 
Anglicans, hurried over to Rome; of young men 
at Oxford with their troubled consciences, which, 
under Newman’s direct or indirect guidance, 
could end only in Rome. Newman’s influence 
must have been extraordinary ; the tone in which 
people, who wished to free themselves from him, 
who had actually left him, spoke of him, seemed 
tremulous with awe.” 

Another thing which struck the professor 
as utterly un-English was the curiously secret 
character of the agitation. ‘ Newman’s friends 
at Oxford behaved really like so many naughty 
school-boys or fellow-conspirators, yet they were 
neither.” He tells the story of one friend of 
Newman, who had a small chapel set up in his 
bedroom in college, with pictures and candles 
and instruments of flagellation. No one was 
allowed to see this room, till one evening when 
the flagellant had retired after dinner and fallen 
asleep the servants found him lying before 
the altar. Nothing remained to him then but 
to exchange his comfortable college rooms for 
the less comfortable cell of a Roman monastery, 
and little was done by his new friends to make 
the evening of his life serene and free from 
anxiety. 

“These things were known and talked about 
in Oxford, and generally with anything but 
the seriousness that the subject seemed to me to 
require.” 


An Expedition to Ur of the Chal- 
dees: Its Purposes and Prospects. 


BY REV. CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, PH.D., LOCAL 
SECRETARY OF THE EXPEDITION. ; 


Situated about half-way between the ruins of 
Babylon and the Gulf of Persia, and about six 
miles south of the Euphrates, are a group of 
mounds which are now known to cover the 
Biblical “Ur of the Chaldees” whence emigrated 
the patriarch Abraham. What more promising 
spot could be offered the excavator than this 
starting-point of the Hebrew nation? 

The site of Ur was long debated. Older 
scholars had located it variously at Edessa, 
Warka, and other points. Discussion was ended 
in 1854, when Mr. Taylor, then English consul 
at Busret, with Sir Henry Rawlinson, excavat- 
ing at the modern Mugheir, found the word 
U-ru upon the buried bricks. 

We know that Ur goes farther back than 
Abraham. Its history is to be reckoned, not by 
centuries, but by millenniums. As long before 
Abraham as Abraham was before our day, it 
was the metropolis of the greatest of Oriental 
empires. The story of that empire lies buried 
at Mugheir. Whether Abraham was an indi- 
vidual or a tribal name, Ur of the Chaldees was 
the cradle of the infant Hebrews. Mr. Taylor 
did but a little superficial work, and yet stumbled 
upon some significant finds. For example, in 
the temple which he found, were inscribed 
cylinders of Nabonidus, mentioning for the first 
time in cuneiform the Belshazzar of the book of 
Daniel. This inscription reads as follows: — 
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“Preserve me, Nabonidus, the king of Babylon, 
from sin against thy great divinity. Bestow 
upon me a life of many days; and may the rever- 
ence of thy great divinity dwell in the hearts of 
Balshazzar, my first-born, favorite son. May he 
commit no sin: with the fulness of life may he 
be satisfied.” 

And yet scholars of fifty years ago declared 
Belshazzar a legendary character. 

How many thousand years ago Ur became 
Babylon’s chief city we do not yet know, but her. 
kings are among the earliest names we have. 
In the Museum at Philadelphia there is a door- 
socket, bearing the name of Lugal- Kigub-nididu, 
king of Ur, who lived more than six thousand 
years ago. How many preceded him excavation 
may determine. Ur was the centre of the wor- 
ship of the great Moon-God, Sin, for more 
than thirty-five hundred years. Our knowl- 
edge of early Babylonian history, corroborated 
by Mr. Taylor’s almost chance discoveries, in- 
dicates great treasures at this point. Mr. Taylor 
found here one of the oldest of Babylonian’ 
temples. The inscriptions tell us that this was 
but one of many temples. This means countless 
inscriptions upon walls, and numerous chambers 
replete with articles of great archzological 
value. 

Ur, being the home of royalty, will reveal the 
palaces .of several dynasties. This indicates 
great libraries of clay books. Being the centre 
of Moon-God worship, we may expect to find 
elaborate astronomical and astrological records, 
At such a political centre we should look for 
significant historical accounts. As a literary 
centre, it may reveal the original forms of the 
early creation and other stories. This starting- 
point of Abraham’s migration may give us ad- 
ditional information of this important Biblical 
event of which the Bible tells us so little. 

Alexander the Great said that the kings of 
Assyria were buried in the marshes of the 
lower country. Their tombs may be unearthed 
at Ur. Light may be thrown upon the important 
question as to whether Abraham is the name of 
an individual or of aclan or tribe. Could any 
ruin tempt the excavator with greater promise? 
Here we may read the inscriptions which will 
give us the history of the beginnings of the peo- 
ple who gave us our religion. Many of their 
manners and customs are unintelligible as re- 
lated in Genesis. Here we are likely to get at 
the meaning of many of their religious ceremo- 
nies and beliefs. 

It will be gratifying to archzologists and to 
intelligent students of history and religion to 
know that an expedition has started from this 
country to search for these hidden treasures. It 
is felt that its work must be hastened, for the 
neighboring Arabs are digging bricks from the 
ruins and destroying the inscriptions. This ex- 
pedition is directed by Dr. Edgar James Banks, 
a thorough Assyriologist, a graduate of Harvard 
and of the Royal University of Breslau in Ger- 
many. 

Dr. Banks was for a time United States con- 
sul at Bagdad, and while in the East visited these 
ruins, and decided to return and organize the 
present expedition. He is accompanied by an 
experienced engineer, and the United States. 
government has employed a naturalist. The 
Turkish officials have signified their approval. 
Besides Ur, the neighboring ruin of Eridu will 
be inspected. President Harper of Chicago is 
the president of the Expedition. Among the 
vice-presidents are Bishops Potter and Hurst. 
and Isidor Strauss of New York. The secre-. 
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tary is Dr. W. H. Hazard of New York, and 
George Foster Peabody is the treasurer. Local 
secretaries are the Rev. Dr. F. H. Rowley of 
Brookline, Prof. C. R. Brown of Newton Semi- 
nary, Dr. C. R. Palmer of Yale, and Miss Caro- 
line R. Fletcher of Wellesley College. Among 
others Mr. Rockefeller is giving financial assist- 
ance. 

While the most important of ruins, this is one 
of the most accessible to excavation. Umgheir 
is reached by water, making travel and 
transportation easy. As it is within a half-hour 
of the modern town of Nasarieh, camp-life is 
unnecessary. The location is such that excava- 
tions can be carried on at less cost than at 
almost any other mound in Babylonia. Here is 
a distinctively American institution. One thing 
ought to be looked after. Its finds ought to be 
secured for America, preferably for our National 
Museum at Washington, and not allowed to 
gravitate to the well-stocked British Museum. 
We ought to establish at Washington, for our 
scholars, such a centre as is furnished by the 
British Museum, the Louvre, and the Museum 
at Berlin for foreign scholars. It is needless to 
say that the results of this important effort will 
be watched with wide-spread interest. 

Maven, Mass. 


The Doctrine of Evolution. 


There can be little doubt that nine men out 
of ten, if asked what was the greatest idea which 
science had introduced into the world in the 
nineteenth century, would answer, ‘ Evolution.” 
On the whole, we think that they would be 
right, At the same time it is necessary to re- 
member that the doctrine of evolution is not in 
itself a discovery of the nineteenth century. 
Darwin has been described with perfect truth as 
the thirty-seventh in a series of evolutionists, of 
whom the earliest must be sought among the 
first philosophers of whose speculations Greece 
has preserved thememory. But it is only within 
this century that the mechanism of organic evo- 
lution has been suggested in a plausible fashion, 
and that the grandeur of the idea of evolution 
in general has been realized and accepted. 
Various sciences had the honor of contributing 
to this end. Astronomy showed the existence 
of worlds in all the successive stages of develop- 
ment of which Kant had dreamed when he first 
propounded the nebulartheory. Geology, under 
the guidance of Lyell, told us that the world’s 
past history and future prospects might all be 
interpreted in terms of the present, and thus 
gave new force and meaning to the old adage, 
“Natura nihil facit per saltum.” Then came 
Darwin, to hold in the scientific world of the 
nineteenth century the place which Newton had 
taken in the seventeenth. With a patience and 
an insight conjoined only once in an age, he 
gave a clear and persuasive account of the way 
in which one step in the great world-process of 
evolution might have come about, False views 
of religion were called in to assault Darwin and 
those who stood at his side, with this at least of 
fortunate result, that the consequent struggle 
filled the whole civilized world with its echoes, 
and by the time it was won for science the con- 
ception of evolution had fairly become a part of 
the common heritage of thought. This concep- 
tion has broadened mankind’s views of the 
universe, and intensified that intellectual excite- 
ment which seems to have been a precedent 
condition of all remarkable ages in the history 
of the world, like no discovery since the age of 
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Copernicus and Columbus, who between them 
gave humanity that mental stimulus which re- 
sulted in the outburst of the Reformation and 
the great upheavals of the sixteenth century. 
The change brought about by the acceptance of 
the evolutionary doctrine has been of a quieter 
sort, but it is hardly destined to have a smaller 
effect on the history of mankind. The nine- 
teenth century will ever be remembered as the 
age which established the doctrine of evolution, 
and Englishmen will be justifiably proud to 
think that it will be coupled to all time with the 
name of Darwin.— Spectator. 


Richard Yea-and-Nay. 


Well named the hero, and well named the book, 
Such contradictions mark its every page, 
As if the painter for his pigments took 
The sweetest things that can the heart engage, 
And with the foulest mixed them,— mostly blood, 
Of sewage much, and words of evil smell ; 
The good submerged with an Augean flood, 
The love with hate too venomous for hell! 


But there is worse to blame: that one so fair 
As Richard’s love should so perversely be 
Condemned to loathsomeness beyond compare, 

Of all her charm denuded utterly. 
Forgive this treachery they may, who dare: 
So could not Richard, and so will not we. 


—John White Chadwick, in Saturday Times Review. 


Literature. 


Encyclopaedia Biblica.* 


_This great work is described by the publishers 
as “A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, Politi- 
cal, and Religious History, the Archeology, Biog- 
raphy, and Natural History of the Bible.” It is 
edited by Prof, T. K. Cheyne and Dr. J. Suther- 
land Black. The second volume has more than ful- 
filled the promise of the first. The learned edi- 
tors are seeking to know the truth as it has been 
revealed to scholars who are versed in the litera- 
ture of the Old and the New Testament. There is 
nowhere accessible in the English language such 
a body of knowledge as this encyclopedia will 
contain if we may judge by the two volumes al- 
ready issued. Preachers and students, who have 
been accustomed to look to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica for freedom, reverence, and learning 
in criticism, will find these qualities in this new 
work raised to a higher power and presented in 
more attractive form. It is not necessary to say 
or to believe that we have here the final word of 
the critics concerning the authorship, history, and 
contents of the sacred books of Judaism and 
Christianity; but we do have the latest opinions 
of the ripest scholars, who have sought to know 
the truth, and now give us the results of their 
search with absolute candor. To mention even 
the subjects and the authors would turn our 
column into acatalogue. American readers will 
be glad to note the names of Dr. Toy of Har- 
vard University, who writes on Ezekiel and Ec- 
clesiastes; of Prof. Moore of Andover, on Gene- 
sis and Exodus, Judges, and many others; of 
Dr. Brown of Union: Theological Seminary, on 
Biblical Geography; of Dr. Cone of St. Lawrence 
University, on the Epistle of James; of Prof. 
Schmidt of Cornell University, on Jeremiah ; 
and of Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, on the Hittites. The 
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longest and most important article in this second, 
volume is by Dr. E. A. Abbott and Prof... 
Schmiedel of Ziirich, on the Gospels. While. 
Prof. Schmiedel does not always carry convic- 
tion to our mind, he does show himself to be a 
learned scholar and a critic of rare skill. Dr. 
Abbott’s treatment of the “triple tradition” loses 
some of its value when we note the fact that 
Matthew follows the order of Mark in twenty- 
five successive paragraphs without a break, and 
similar facts of that order. Besides the Gospels, 
Prof. Schmiedel treats also Galatia, the Gala- 
tians, and John, the son of Zebedee. Prof. 
Cheyne, in collaboration with the late Dr. W. R. 
Smith, Prof. W. Max Miiller, and others, con-. 
tributes more than forty articles. Egypt, Ethi- 
opia, Exodus, etc., are treated by Prof. W. Max 
Miiller. Rev. W. E. Addis of Manchester New 
College, Oxford, discusses Elijah, Elisha, and 
the revolt of Korah. In all the many articles in 
this volume, use is made of the most recent dis- 
coveries in Egypt, Assyria, and elsewhere, so 
that, without apology or attempts at reconcilia- 
tion, we are given the plain facts so far as they 
can be learned and stated by honest and pains- 
taking scholars of the highest order. We do 
not see how any minister in active service could- 
find in the English language, at the same ex: 
pense, more knowledge better adapted to his 
use. By the religious scholars of the world this 
great work will be welcomed, not for its conclu- 
sions, but for the material it furnishes to all who 
think for themselves. What the effect may be 
upon established creeds and the official forms of 
Christianity, we need not inquire. That is a 
matter of little moment compared with the 
greater fact that at last, for the first time in the 
history of religion, the scholars of the world are 
free to study the truth for its own sake, and to 
state such conclusions as the evidence fairly 
treated forces upon their minds. Coincident 
with this fact is the still happier phenomenon of 
a great religious public prepared to receive the 
work of the scholars, and to thank them for tell- 
ing the truth. It may be that another sign of 
the times is still more cheering; to wit, the grow- 
ing belief that, whatever damage may be incurred 
by any established form of religion, the final 
good accomplished by the knowledge of the 
truth will be more than a compensation for the 
loss. Not long since the melancholy refrain of 
the Church was, “They have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where they have laid him,” 
Now, when criticism seems to threaten to take 
away an image of their Lord which had been 
created by the religious imagination, the excla- 
mation of the Church takes a more cheerful 
form: “They have taken away my Lord. I won- 
der in what new and glorified form he will re- 
appear.” In Lord Bacon’s time the modern 
world was shut out, as he said, from the world of 
antiquity by an impenetrable screen of tradition 
and fable. Beyond that screen he had no hope 
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of penetrating. Now that veil is rent in twain, 
and behind it we see in the perspective a vast 
and enchanting landscape. 


THE NorTH AMERICANS OF YESTERDAY. By 
Frederick S. Dellenbaugh: New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $4.00.— The author of this book 
accepts the unity of the race, and explains the 
distribution of the Indians in North America by 
assuming a wider distribution than now exists 
of land surfaces in the Northern Hemisphere 
before the glacial period. The northern part of 
the continent he supposes to have been well 
peopled before the glacial cold gradually drove 
the population toward the south. He adopts 
the name “ Amarind,” and applies it to all the 
various tribes. First he thinks, by a process of 
compression, all the inhabitants of the continent 
were squeezed into its lower tropical regions, 
where the highest forms of civilization were 
developed. Then, as the glacial cold retreated 
toward the North Pole, the population expanded 
again. Differences of civilization appeared, cor- 
responding to the ability to overcome adverse 
conditions. The principal value of the book, 
however, lies not in any interpretation of his- 
tory so much as in the ample collection of 
material illustrating the manners, habits, and 
progress of the aboriginal tribes. Hundreds of 
pictures illustrate their languages, writing, archi- 
tecture, mining, myths, government, and history, 
together with the weapons and utensils which 
were used in agriculture, war, and the house- 
hold. The author truly says that much material 
is still to be found, which, if neglected now, will 
soon be lost forever. It is only within a few 
years that anything like general interest has 
been excited in the investigations which are re- 
moving the screen of ignorance which has hung 
between the modern world and the early history 
of the race. No prehistoric material is to be 
despised. Apparently insignificant things often 
throw light upon problems of history and prog- 
ress. It is the noble ambition of the author, 
not only to gratify the curiosity of the general 
public by an exhibition of rare things, but also 
to excite an interest in the relics of the past 
which shall lead to their preservation and further 
interpretation. 


THE PATH oF LiFE. By George Hodges. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.00.— Any 
twenty sermons written by Dean Hodges, it is 
safe to say, would contain a deal of direct, 
wholesome, and hopeful talk. The twenty ser- 
mons brought together in one book with the 
above title are, no doubt, selected because they 
seem to be a little more direct and wholesome 
and hopeful than others which he has produced. 
Certainly, these are model preparations of spirit 
ual food for “all serts and conditions of men.” 
Every word of them contains nutriment. Noth- 
ing is put in “for effect,” to please a, morbid 
taste or to minister to an unhealthy craving. 
Just plain, simple, nourishing food for the 
higher life, flavored here and there with a sug- 
gestion of humor, and containing enough intel- 
lectual relish to balance the more direct appeal 
to ethical purpose and sentiment. Now and 
again, as in the sermon on the “Social Epiph- 
any,” there are touches of genius which show 
that the general businesslike aspect of the ser- 
mons does not denote a lack of power to put 
on a holiday dress. “Sermons in homespun” 
they might very well be called. But this work- 
ing garb is put on for a purpose,— because 
there is work to be done. Very honestly and 
very stoutly is this work carried forward. One 
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feels that this is the kind of preaching which 
has built up the Christian Church, the kind 
which really counts, and beside which a good 
deal of showy pulpit rhetoric is only as the 
fuss and feathers of a Labor Day parade com- 
pared to the actual task of carrying on life’s 
industries. 


Sunpay ScHoot STORIES. Written or re- 
vised by Edward Everett Hale. Boston: Lend 
a Hand Record.— This is a good time for a new 
edition of these stories, which first appeared 
about twelve years ago. Dr. Hale gives in his 
preface a brief account of their origin and pur- 
pose. “From time to time,” he says, “I have 
begged or persuaded one or another of my chil- 
dren, of my sisters, or of my dear friend Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman, the secretary of Lend a 
Hand, to contribute a story or more to the col- 
lection.” Dr. Hale furnished more than any of 
the other writers, however, besides assigning all 
the topics and revising all the tales, so that it 
is quite fair to consider it a part of his work. 
The two volumes follow a regular order of 
Scripture narrative, the first illustrating the life 
of Jesus, and the second following the order of 
the Old Testament. The stories include a wide 
variety of subjects, changing from grave to gay, 
from historical to modern, but all emphasizing 
the brotherhood of God’s children, the beauty of 
loving service, and the good of patient, persist- 
ent effort. In the years that have passed since 
they were first published, they must surely have 
been fulfilling Dr. Hale’s hope to send out “a 
book of stories to be read aloud, or to be read 
week by week in schools,—perhaps in Sunday 
schools; best of all, to be read in that happy 
twilight of Sunday evening, when the children 
gather at home around father and mother.” 
And it is evident that their mission is not yet 
ended. 


THE WoopPECKERS. By Fannie Hardy Eck- 
storm. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin &Co. $1.00. 
— Mrs. Eckstorm is a writer about birds, whose 
observations are excellent in their exactness of 
statement, and show thoroughness of stndy. 
This book gives a comprehensive account of the 
wookpecker family, a set of birds selected be- 
cause they are patient under observation, easily 
identified, resident in all parts of the country, 
both in summer and winter, and because, as the 
author says, they leave behind them records of 
their work which may be studied after the birds 
have flown. By these directions, every species 
may be recognized, but five are selected for 
especial study, at least three of which appear in 
almost every part of the country. After telling 
her readers how to know a wookpecker, Mrs. 
Eckstorm describes his methods of catching a 
grub, courting his mate, making his house, and 
feeding the young, studying later especial varie- 
ties and acquired habits, and adding four chap- 
ters on the woodpecker’s tools, from which she 
concludes that he is less a carpenter than a 
miner. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE FOR THE VACATION 
Tourist IN EuroPz. By W. J. Rolfe, Litt.D. 
With maps. Edition for 1901. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—The Satchel Guide is 
not for the person who takes life leisurely in 
foreign parts ; but it is the indispensable compan- 
ion of the tourist, whether man or woman, who 
expects to leave America on the first of May or 
June, and return to work by the middle of Sep- 
tember, and who in that time expects to see 
something of England, Belgium, Germany, 
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France, and Switzerland, with possibly an ad- 
venturous excursion into Italy in midsummer. 
Long experience and constant revision have 
made the Satchel Guide almost a perfect com: 
panion for just the persons it is prepared for. 
Any one going abroad for the first time for a 
brief outing will find his most important ques- 
tions answered in the introductory hints, so that 
he will start right, and with some confidence. 
After that the Guide will open to him each 
country in order, in a way that will make it 
most easy to travel with ease and comfort, see- 
ing, as he passes, that which is most important. 


HoME TREATMENT AND CARE OF THE SICK. 
By A. Temple Lovering; M.D. Boston: Otis 
Clapp & Son.— Dr. Lovering is a graduate of 
the Boston University School of Medicine, and 
was formerly superintendent of the Phillips pri- 
vate hospital. His desire in sending out this 
book, so far as it is not explained by the title, is 
that he may thus help to displace “the born 
nurse” by a nurse who adds to natural gifts for 
her service the rudiments at least of an educa- 
tion which can turn such gifts to the best ac- 
count. Chapters on approaching maturity, ma- 
ternity, and marriage, are added. The book is 
not, of course, intended to take the place of a 
physician in case of illness; but the general treat- 
ment for various diseases, especially of children, 
is indicated. The remedies suggested are given 
in the form prescribed by the homceopathic 
school of medicine. 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES oF HOLy LIv- 
ING. By Jeremy Taylor. Two volumes. The 
Temple classics, edited by Israel Gollancz, M.A- 
London: J. M. Dent & Co.— Whether one be or- 
thodox or not, he may find in Jeremy Taylor’s writ- 
ings much practical;wisdom and spiritual counsel 
of the better sort. These two handy volumes are 
beautiful specimens of book-making, and may be 
commended to all who would make a guide and 
companion of one of the wisest preachers of 
England. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mr. W. A. Fraser, author of Mooswa and 
Others, has just written for early publication in 
the Saturday Evening Post a short, stirring serial, 
entitled Zhe Outcasts. ; 


Rev. George M. Bodge, minister of the First . 


Parish in Westwood, Mass., and secretary of 
the Norfolk Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches, at the one hundredth ses- 
sion of the conference read an historical sketch, 
including notes of the ministers and churches. 
The conference was organized in 1866 soon after 
the second meeting of the National Conference 
and in response to a call for the organization of 
our forces in connection with the national or- 
ganization. This sketch has now been printed 
in a handsome pamphlet, illustrated with pict- 
ures of presidents of the conference and the 
various churches included in it. Copies can 
still be had on application to the secretary. 


. The Magazines. 


The story of a duck is the newest thing which : 


Ernest Seton-Thompson, the author of ‘Wild 
Animals I have Known,” has written. It is 
called “The Mother Teal and the Overland 


Route,” and will be published in the Ladies’ 


Home Journal. 


In its Easter number the Saturday Evening 


ost has many strong features, including articles 
by Grover Cleveland, Dr..Charles H. Parkhurst, 
Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans, 


General’ 


oo 
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Charles King, Morgan Robertson, and a dozen 
more well-known names. Mr. Cleveland’s arti- 
cle is given the leading place, and he hits from 
the shoulder on “The Strength and Needs of 
Civil Service Reform.” 


An intimate and entertaining budget of “Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Queen Victoria” will 
appear in the April Century, It is anonymous, 
neither the nationality nor the sex of the writer 
being revealed, the only clew to his or, her iden- 
tity being this statement: “I saw her [the 
queen] constantly in the summer of 1886, during 
my four weeks’ peep into English court. life, 
while temporarily forming a part of the suite 
of an Illustrious Personage, a guest of the 
queen’s at Osborne House.” In this fresh rev- 
elation of her character and habits, her Majesty 
appears as a very human and very interesting 
person. 


The main article in <Aznslee’s Magazine for 
April is “Automobiles To-day,” by Edward 
Emerson, Jr. It brings the account of automo- 
bile invention and accomplishment up to date, 
and shows that the next step must inevitably 
be in the direction of a cheaper vehicle. Harvey 
Sutherland writes about the “Queer Uses of 
Common Things,” an interesting and suggestive 
article written with a good degree of humor. 
I. T. Headland writes of “Chinese Children’s 
Blocks”; and William J. Lampton draws a 
dramatic picture of the enormous twin industry, 
“Tron and Steel.” This and other articles are 
fully illustrated. There are also half a dozen 
good stories. 


Mrs. Bradley Gilman has an interesting article 
in the Easter number of Good Housekeeping 
which considers. the possible solution of the do- 
mestic service problem. Octave Thanet dis- 
cusses “Housekeeping Personally Conducted” in 
an article which is the first of a series. An- 
other valuable article is by Dr. Henry P. Wal- 
cott, chairman of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health, who discusses the timely question of 
how much danger of infectlon there may be in 
raw oysters, milk, and celery. Country hotels, 
American and English, are treated in two ar- 
ticles,a Sioux Indian girl describes Sioux house- 
keeping, and there are other articles of the sort 
which we have learned to expect in this mag- 
azine. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics, pub- 
lished for Harvard University, has for its lead- 
ing article a long and critical survey of “Trust 
Literature” by Charles J. Bullock of Williams 
College. He divides the literature on this sub- 
ject into eight classes. The general character 
of his conclusions is suggested by the fact that 
he treats Mr. Gunton’s opinions as of slight 
value and commends as most useful for the 
general reader “Ely’s Monopolies and Trusts 
and Jenks’s 7rust Problem.” “The Fundamental 
Economic Principle’—the weal-relation, of man 
to the outside world—is discussed by Prof. 
Charles A. Tuttle of Wabash College. Prof. 
John H. Gray of the Northwestern University 
writes on “Competition and Capitalization as 
Controlled by the Massachusetts Gas Commis- 
sion.” Mr. Thornton Cooke, a banker in Kan- 
sas, discusses “The Effect of the New Currency 
Law on Banking in the West.” The notes and 
memoranda contain some of the most interesting 
matter in the number. 


The leading article in the April Adantic isa 
bold discussion of “Politics in the Public 
Schools,” in which Mr. George W. Anderson, 
an ex-member of the Boston School Board, 
shows how this important governmental work 
is suffering by ill-management and corruption. 
Dr. Talcott Williams’s study of the “Anthracite 
Coal Crisis” is apropos of the approaching 
wage readjustment in the coal industry which 
occurs April 1. Ex-Governor Chamberlain 
writes of “Reconstruction in South Carolina,” 
treating the consequences of the former treat- 
ment of the negro question and the best course 
of the future. C. Dinsmore discusses 
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serial comes to an end, while Miss Jewett’s 
“Tory Lover” reaches an exciting point in its 
development. Lighter sketches or stories are 
furnished by Jennette Lee, Roswell Field, and 
others; and the poems of the number are by 
Henry Van Dyke, John Burroughs, and M. A. 
DeW. Howe. The Contributors’ Club is brill- 
iant as always. 


Books Received. 


: From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The Love Letters of the King. By Richard Le Gallienne. 


$1.50. 
Truth Dexter. By Sidney McCall. $1.50. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
Father Hecker. Beacon Biographies. By Henry D. 


Tors Acaies. hie Beacon, Meeaeenn By As 
ouls S1Z. e e€acon 10} es, yy ice 
Bache Gould. 75 cents. ws! 


From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
John Vytal. By William Farquhar Payson. $1.20, 
: From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
William Pitt. By Walford Davis Green. $1.50. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
The German and Swiss Settlements of Colonial Pennsyl- 
vania: A Study of the So-called Pennsylvania Dutch. 
By Oscar Kuhns. $1.50. 


EASTER BOOKLET. 


Three Sermons 
BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


From Faith to Faith. 
Reasons for Believing in a Future Life. 
Souls already risen with Christ. 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 
25 BEACON STREET, - - 


MESSAGES OF 


BOSTON. 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE 81.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 
Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


... CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 


“Dante’s Quest of Liberty,” and there are other] receipt of price by the publisher, 


valuable articles by John Muir, Edwin Burritt 
Smith, and William D, Lyman. Mrs. Wiggin’s 


GEO, H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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SS Special 
for 


Laster 


SONGS OF FAVORITE FLOWERS. 


Choice selections from standard authors. A 
beautiful gift-book. Handsomely bound in 
silk cloth, rich design in gold, gilt top, an- 
tique, hand-cut edges. Special price for 
Easter, 50 cents. 


“The book is very pretty, and the selections are 
exquisite.”’”—JOHN W. CHADWIOK. 


EASTER BOOKLETS (choice edition) : 


Not this Way Again. 
The House on the Shore. 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE 
Heart-Ache and Heart’s-Ease. By CHAs. G. AMES 
The Sparrow’s Fall. By WILLIAM C. GANNETT 
Inhabiting Eternity. By FREDERIOK L. HosmMER 
Easter Songs. By CHARLOTTE C, ELI0T 
Not Lost, but Gone Before. By MARGARETS, GATTY 
Green Pastures and Still Waters. 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT 
Home to the Ideal. By FREDERIO A, HINCKLEY 


The above booklets, white or tinted covers, 
silk-stitched, each 15 cents (eight copies for 
one dollar). 


By ABRAM CONKLIN 


EASTER BOOKLETS (cheap series) : 


Not Lost, but Gone Before. By MARGARETS. GATTY 
The Story of the Dragon-Fly. By HENRY D. STEVENS 
Heart-Ache and Heart’s-Ease. By CHAS. G. AMES 
Inhabitin reg By FREDERICK L. HOSMER 
Not this Way Again. By ABRAM CONKLIN 
Home to the Ideal. By FREDERIC A. HINOKLEY 
Hope, Hope, Hope. By Henry D, STEVENS 


Cheap edition, these titles only (colored covers), 
each 6 cents. (Ten copies, one kind or as- 
sorted, 50 cents.) 


BASTER LEAFLETS. 


After Death (‘‘He who died at Azan’’). 
By EDWIN ARNOLD 
Many Mansions. By JAMES VILA BLAKE 
The Two Mysteries (Life and Death). 
By Mary Maprs Dop@GE 
The Other Side (the Future Life). 
By JoHN W. CHADWICK. 


The above leaflets, envelope size, attractively 
printed in color, each 5 cents. (Per dozen, 
one kind or assorted, 50 cents.) 


EASTER MOTTO-CARDS, 


Through Love to Light. 

By RICHARD WATSON GILDER 
Alive and Well Somewhere. By WALT WHITMAN 
In Godhead Found. By JoHn W. CHADWICK 
Prefiguring Sign. By JOSEPH TRUMAN 
Sorrow’s Use. By GEORGE ELIOT 
Athanasia. By CHARLES G. AMES 
Assurances. By WALT WHITMAN 
Heart’s Love. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Size, 3 x 4 inches, neat designs, in colors. Price, 
less than one dozen, 2 cents each; per 
dozen, one kind or assorted, 20 cents (six 
dozen for one dollar). 


A BOY’S LIFE. 


By Henry D. Stevens. Cloth, 50 cents; 
white and gold, full gilt, in box, 75 cents. 
“Simply and sweetly told. Every chapter is full 

of tenderness and pathos in describing a happy 
childhood and the gradual unfolding of a beautiful 
character, It is a volume to be put into the hands 
of parents with children, and also of those whose 
arms are empty. because loved ones have been 
snatched away.”— The Advance (Chicago). 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 


79 Milk Street - . - Boston, Mass. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J, SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE 61.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston, 
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Che Dome. 
Three Years. 


You are three years old to-day, little man. 
Do you know what a birthday is? 

You can count three fingers or sugar-plums 
Or three baby birds, I wis, 


Or three sweet kisses to mamma give, 
On her lips and her loving eyes; 

But years, I am sure, you do not know 
What they are, nor what time is that flies. 


You think ’tis a bird with golden wings 
And feathers all crimson and blue. 
Hosh! never hint that its plumes will change 
One day to a darker hue. 
— Kate Lawrence, in Every Other Sunday. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Miller of Mansfield. 


AN ANCIENT BALLAD. 


BY ANNIE PRATT, 


II. 


Now, when King Edward had returned with 
all his nobles from Nottingham to Westminster, 
many a time and oft was the merry jest retold, 
how the king had been taken for a gentleman 
thief by the honest miller of Mansfield, and how 
he had slept all night with a lusty killer of his 
own deer ; and the king declared that, of all the 
sports and pastimes he had had, this adventure 
pleased him the best. 

One day the king bade his nobles listen to 
a merry plan to increase the pleasure of a 
sumptuous feast to be given on St. George’s Day. 
“ Now what say you, my lords?” asked he. “I 
am minded to ask hither our new-made knight, 
Sir John Cockle; and we will entertain him and 
his good lady. and the young squire in all 
merriment. By my faith, I desire much to talk 
with them again.” 

The ngbles hailed the proposal with pleasure 
and jesting ; and.it was not long before a trusty 
messenger was despatched to Sir John Cockle, 
late the miller of Mansfield. 

When the royal messenger appeared before 
the tiny house in the wood, Sir John and his 
wife and Richard met him at the door, anxiously 
expectant. 

“God save your worship,” said the messenger, 
with all courtesy, “and grant your lady her 
heart’s desire, and give good fortune and 
happiness to the sweet, gentle, and gallant squire, 
your son Richard. Our king greets you well, 
and bids you come to the court on St. George’s 
Day, there to share the feasting as befits your 
station.” 

_ “Now this is an odd jest,” quoth the miller, 
turning to his wife. ‘“ What in the world should 
we do at court? ’Faith, I am half afraid.” 

'“T expect nothing but to be hanged for my 
pains,” growled Richard, who doubted whether 
or not he ought to be offended at being called a 
sweet, gentle, and gallant squire. 

“Nay,” quoth the messenger, “you do the 
king wreng.” And he reassured them until the 
miller professed himself content and gave him 
three farthings to requite his politeness. Then 
he bade him hasten back, and bear to the king 
thanks fer the happy tidings and their acceptance 
_ of his invitation. 

The messenger departed with great courtesy, 
though inwardly he smiled at their rustic 
simplicity ; and, when he was once more at court, 
he entertained the king and all his nobles with 
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the account of his reception, and he showed the 
three farthings in great glee. 

No sooner was he fairly away than the miller 
began to grumble over the unwonted expense. 
“Now we must needs have new garments and 
horses and serving-men, and twenty things more 
besides, though we spend all we have.” But he 
was soon comforted by his thrifty wife, who 
rejoiced at the chance to see the great world, 
yet was minded to lose none of her good money 
on that account. 

“Tush, Sir John,” said she, “why should we 
fret or frown? There will be no charges for 
me, I warrant. I will turn and trim up my old 
russet gown; and we will ride thither on our two 
mill horses, as fine as may be.” 

So they rode together on one horse, while 
Richard ambled ahead on the other, wearing a 
cock’s feather stuck in his cap for good luck. 
The king and his nobles came out to meet them, 
and bid them welcome. 

“ A welcome for each of you,” he cried, “for 
the sir knight and for the gay lady and for the 
young squire of courage so free.” 

“Now a plague on thee!” quoth Dickie, 
shamefacedly. ‘Make no jesting at me.” 

But the king took him in good humor; and 
soon Richard was friends with many a great 
noble, who was well pleased with his clever wit 
and rustic frankness. The miller’s wife was in 
full glory, giving a milkmaid’s curtesy at every 
other sentence, but feeling neither awe nor 
embarrassment among the fine ladies. 

Soon they were bidden to dinner, and feasted 
merrily. However astonishing the fine dishes 
and fine eating must have seemed to the 
strangers, they gave no sign of it in their speech 
or manner, though I warrant me they saw much 
that they had never dreamed of before, and 
much which they retold with marvellous 
comment when once they had returned home 
again. The king looked to it that they were 
well treated, and that every dish was proffered 
to them immediately after he himself was 
served. 

When the dinner was nearly over, the king 
called out merrily: “Ah! now I bethink me how 
good tasted thy dainty fare once, when I was 
hungry and weary. Friend, would that we had 
some of thy lightfoot here. That were indeed 
royal feasting.” 

The former miller grew red, and the miller’s 
wife hung down her head; but Richard answered 
boldly,— 

“Look here, good king, in all truth may I say 
it, is it not downright knavery, first to eat of our 
meat and then to betray us?” 

A great shout went up from the assembled 


lords and ladies, who enjoyed the jest against |’ 


their monarch; but he, laughing more heartily 
than the others,— and, faith, I think they watched 
first to see if he would laugh or frown, so con- 
siderate are courtiers,— said quickly: — 

“Why, how now friend? Why art thou angry? 
In faith, I take it most unkind of thee; for I 
thought thou wouldst pledge me in ale as 
formerly on that wondrous evening when I 
wandered forlorn in the wood, and yet counted 
all for gain, since it won me thy jolly company.” 

“Then must thou wait until I have fairly 
dined,” rejoined Dickon. “You feed us with 
such fiddling little dishes that it takes time. 
Zounds, a good black pudding is better than all 
of them.” a eee : : 

“Ay, marry,” quoth the king, “A black pud- 
ding would be indeed a dainty thing, could a man 
but procure one in this place.” Pi 
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With that Richard rose, and plucked a black 
pudding from the pouch wherein he had brought 
food for the journey. It looked not very invit- 
ing, but the king made a motion as if he would 
snatch it away from Richard and keep it all for 
himself, 

“Nay, nay,” said Richard, however. “Stick to 
your own dishes. This is meat for your master, 
and not for naught have I brought it the long 
way from Sherwood Forest.” ; 

The king took everything in good humor; and 
never had the gallants and ladies of Westminster 
Court greater sport than was afforded them by 
the honest wit and the merry retorts of the new 
made Sir John Cockle, his thrifty wife, and his 
lusty son, Richard. These on their part enjoyed, 
too, the merriment and jesting; and yet were 
they well agreed in their own minds that the 
untrammelled wild-wood life was much more to 
their liking than all this jesting and foolery. 

“For me, I like to eat my dinner in peace,” 
thought Sir John to himself; “and well could I 
spare the extra dishes which spoil my appetite. 
Moreover, my toe hurteth me; and here durst I 
not even take off my shoe to ease it.” 

“And the waste of time,” thought Lady 
Cockle, “and the waste of good meat left on the 
table, and the waste of fine clothes with ells 
more put into a gown than need be! Let me 
but once gain my own home again, and little 
will I seek after fine folk.” 

Yet, remembering that this need be but for 
once in their lives, all three joined heartily in 
the merriment. After the tables had been drawn 
and they had listened to music and gay chatter, 
the ladies proposed a dance. The king insisted 
that Sir John Cockle and Master Richard should 
take their places in the reel, and encouraged 
them to invite out the finest and merriest of the 
ladies. They made so much sport that the 
nobles laughed until their sides ached, partly 
because it was all unwonted jesting and partly 
because they wished to follow bravely after the 
humor of their king. 

When the dancing was over and nobles and 
ladies had fallen, breathless, back into their seats, 
the king thanked Sir John and Richard for their 
heartiness and good faith. Then, turning to the 
young fellow, he bade him stand forth, and hear 
the great favor purposed for him. ; 

“Look boldly around on these fair ladies,” 
counselled the king. ‘“See them well, and choose 
for thyself. Name the fairest, whom thou wilt 
have, for thy bride; and we will look forward to 
a still merrier wedding.” 

Richard wasted no time in considering the 

fair proposal of the king, but held his head 
higher and answered boldly : — 
“Many thanks for thy good intention, noble 
master; but, in good faith, I will have none of 
these. Red-headed Judy Grumball is my sweet. 
heart; and, faith, I’d give her for no lady I have 
seen here.” 

The ladies then laughed loudest of all, and 
knew not whether to be vexed that a peasant 
lass was preferred before any of them or to be 
thankful that the king could have no excuse to 
wed one to the awkward country lad. They 
danced again more merrily than before, and 
smiled the sweeter on honest Richard, asking ~ 
him many questions about Judy and her qualities. 

Soon the evening was spent; but, before saying 
good-night, the king called Sir John Cockle to 
him. ‘ 

“Because thou hast relieved me when hungry, 
sheltered me when weary, amused me when 
lonely; and kept thy honest good nature amid the’ 
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follies of my court, I make thee overseer of 
merry Sherwood, and grant thee three hundred 
‘pounds yearly for thy trouble. Once a quarter 
come thou here to court, that thou. mayst collect 
thy dues and that we may greet thee in all merri- 
ment and good will. But look thou, Sir John 
Cockle, see that thou stealest no more of the 
King’s deer, and that thou lookest as sharply after 
all poachers and wayfarers as thou didst after 
him whom thou tookest one night for a gentle- 
‘man thief.” 

So Sir John Cockle lost naught by his visit 
to court; and thereafter he journeyed once in 
each three months to the merry monarch, who 
had ever a kind word for his former host. And 
Lady Cockle brewed her ale and tended her 
garden and scolded her husband and brought up 
the children of Richard and red-headed Judy as 
a grandmother should, teaching them that a 
merry heart is worth a kingdom, and that honest 
toil yieldeth as much pleasure in its way as the 
dancing and feasting of idle courts. 


The Squirrel and the Bicycle. 


T cannot tell which Sydney thought the more 
of, his bicycle or Jake. 

The bicycle he bought with his own money, 
‘and Jake was a lovely gray squirrel that an old 
‘Scotch gentleman gave him on his last birth- 
day. 

He had found the squirrel in the hollow of an 
old oak-tree, while chopping in the woods one 
day; and, as winter was coming on, and the 
little fellow might be cold, he carried him home 
to Sydney. 

Sydney taught him many tricks, He would 
say, “Jake, let me see you crack this nut”; and 
Jake would sit up on his hind legs, and hold it 
in his paws, and crack it with his teeth. 

Then he would roll over, shake hands, and 
do ever so many other things. 

But there was nothing he liked so much as 
to perch himself on Sydney’s shoulder, with 
Sydney on the wheel, and go skating through 
the streets of the village like the wind. How 
his little beady eyes would dance with delight, 
as he lay low on his master’s shoulder, his 
silky coat pressed smooth by the rushing wind! 

If Sydney rode slowly, then Jake would sit 
upright, with his long, plumy tail curled up in 
front of him, or he would change from shoulder 
to shoulder, and sometimes would skip down to 
the handle bars and ride there. 

One morning, in the spring, Sydney came into 
the house and called, “Jake!” No answer. 
“Jake, Jake, you rascal! Grandma will scold 
you if she finds you in her bonnet-box. A nice 
‘place to take a nap! Do you want to take a 
ride?” 

Jake was wide-awake in an instant, and, 


jumping out of the box, ran out of the door andi 


seated himself on the wheel, as much as to say, 
“Tf you please.” Sydney laughed heartily, and 
off they started. A fine time they had until 
the middle of a hill was reached, when Sydney 
took a “header.” He was not hurt a bit; but, 
when he scrambled to his feet, Jake was no- 
where to be found. 

Up and down the street Sydney looked, 
whistling and calling; but no squirrel appeared. 
Then he looked up in the trees near by, down 
in the gutter, and, finally, went down a. side 
street, and got Bob Jones to join in the search. 
It was the strangest thing how he could have 
disappeared so suddenly! 

For nearly an hour they seuselicd, several 
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other boys joining in the quest ; but it was of no 


|use, and Sydney at last rode sadly home, 


A happy thought came. Perhaps he would 
find him at the house, but neither mamma nor 
sister Flora had seen. anything of him. 

“He must have gone back to the woods,” 
said Sydney, in a husky voice, as he plunged 
his hand into his pocket for his handkerchief. 

How he jumped as he touched something soft 
and furry! and then—dear me!—Jake sprang 
right out of the pocket on to the table, and sat 
there, blinking his funny little eyes, as much as 
to say: “What in the world is all this fuss 
about? Such a header as that was, Master 
Sydney, was too much for me. I jumped into 
your pocket, and it has taken me all this time 
to get over that tumble.”—Primary Education. 


Hepatica, 


One frosty day in March I strayed 
Along a woodland path I knew, 
And there'I meta little maid 
With shyest, starry eyes of blue. 
Her ample cloak was lined with fur, 
Her gray-green tippet furry, too; 
“The wind is cold,” I said to her; 
Said she, ‘‘It may be, sir, for you.” 
—Sarah J, Day. 


Master Robin’s Feast. 


“Tweet! tweet! tweet!” chirped Master Robin, 
hopping down the bank. He meant to say: “Oh, 
how hungry I am this morning! Where shall 1 
get some breakfast?” 

There were no worms to be had; for the 
ground was covered with white snow, and 
Robin’s feet left a little print in it as he hopped 
along. Presently he met Miss Robina, who lived 
in the hedge close by, also looking for breakfast. 

“Oh, isn’t this dreadful, Master Robin?” she 
exclaimed. “Not a single worm to be had, nor 
even a berry.” 

“Yes, I’m sure I don’t know what we are 
going to do,” he said. “But,” he added cheer- 
fully, “my house is warmer than yours: if you’ll 
just step inside, I’ll try and find something.” 

Away he flew over the hedge and down the 
road until he came to a big white gate, on which 
he perched. “I saw them shake out a big white 
thing yesterday,” he said; “and there were two 
or three crumbs,” he thought, glancing about 
wth his little bright eyes. 

“There he is. I thought he’d come back again,” 
said a voice, softly. “Shall we throw him some 
crumbs ?” 

“No, come out and hang up some corn for 
him: he will like that better.” And presently 
two figures stole across the garden, one carrying 
a stick, and the other a bunch of corn. They 
planted the stick in the middle of the grass, 
hung the corn on the top, and then crept back to 
the window to watch. 

Master Robin hopped off the gate, and had 
nearly reached the corn before he remembered 
Miss Robina. 

“I must fly and fetch her first,” he thought. 
“Tt will never do to begin and keep the lady 
waiting.” 

Away he flew to the bank; and there sat Miss 
Robina, with her feathers ruffled up, waiting for 
him. 

“J am so dreadfully hungry,” she cried: “have 
you found any berries ?” : 

“J have found something better than berries,” 
answered Master Robin. “Come along, and I’ll 


show you.” 
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He led the way back to the garden. There 
were a great many other birds there by now; 
but Master Robin soon made a way for himself 
and his companion, and they had a good break- 
fast. 

“TI didn’t know those little human boys and 
girls could be so kind,” said Master Robin. 

“Tf it had not been for them, we should have 
died,” said Miss Robina, And, perching on the 
gate, they sang a pretty little duet before flying 
back to their homes in the bank. 

But all the time the frost lasted the Robins 
found a breakfast in the garden with the white 
gate.—Cassell’s Little Folks. 


The Right Kind of a Boy. 


The other morning we were in the midst of a 
three days’ rain. The fire smoked, the dining- 
room was chilly, and, when we assembled for 
breakfast, papa looked rather grim, and mamma 
tired; for the baby had been restless all night. 
Polly was plainly inclined to fretfulness, and 
Bridget was undeniably cross, when Jack came 
in with the breakfast rolls from the baker’s. He 
had taken off his rubber coat and boots in the 
entry, and he came in rosy and smiling. 

“Here’s the paper, sir,” said he to his father, 
withsuch a cheerful tone that his father’s brow 
relaxed; and he said, “Ah, Jack, thank you,” 
quite pleasantly. 

His mother looked up at him smiling, and he 
just touched her cheek gently as he passed. 

“Top of the morning to you, Pollywog,” he 
said to his little sister, and delivered the rolls to 
Bridget, with a “ Here you are, Bridget. Aren’t 
you sorry you didn’t go yourself this beautiful 
day?” 

He gave the fire a poke and opened a damper- 
The smoke ceased, and presently the coals be- 
gan to glow; and five minutes after Jack came in 
we gathered around the table, and were eating 
our oatmeal as cheerily as possible. This seems 
very simple in the telling, and Jack never knew 
he had done anything at all; but he had, in fact, 
changed the whole moral atmosphere of the 
room, and had started a gloomy day pleasantly 
for five people. 

“He is always so,” said his mother, when I 
spoke to her about it afterward, “just so sunny 
and kind and ready all the time. I suppose 
there are more brilliant boys in the world than 
mine, but none with a kinder heart or a sweeter 
temper, I am sure of that.”—Our Dumb 
Animals. 


One very cold day Tom, in his first trousers 
was walking with his tiny overcoat turned back 
to its utmost limit. “Tom,’’ said his father, 
meeting the child, “button your pe But the 
boy demurred. “Look at mine,” added his 
father. “Yes,” said Tom, ruefully, and obeying 
under protest; “but everybody knows that you 
wear trousers !”— Youth's Companion. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Brain Workers. 


Strengthens the exhausted and con- 
fused brain, relieves nervous head- 
ache, and induces refreshing sleep. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorn’s on wrapper. 
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Good News. 
The Country Faith. 


Here in the country’s heart 
Where the grass is green, 

Life is the same sweet life 
As it e’er hath been. 


Trust in a God still lives, 
And the bell at morn 
Floats with a thought of God 
O’er the rising corn. 
God comes down in the rain, 
And the crop grows tall,— 
This is the country faith, 
And the best of all! 
—Norman Gale. 


Land Again. 


It is very encouraging to observe the increas- 
ing interest —in all parts of the nation— in those 
great land problems on which, more than any 
other problems, the prosperity of the future 
rests. Yes, for even the great race problem must 
adjust itself by land. 

For people who live in cities, and who like to 
live in them, it is almost impossible to make 
them either understand or believe what are the 
proportions of the interests involved in these 
problems. Here is the State of Massachusetts, 
in which these words are printed. Speaking in 
round numbers, there are more than five million 
acres of land in Massachusetts. There are about 
three million households of people now living 
in Massachusetts. So, if anybody would arrange 
it, there are some sixteen acres of land for 
each household even here in “crowded Mas- 
sachusetts.” 

When you come to the nation at large,— with 
eight or nine million square miles, and only 
seventy-five million people, more or less, rattling 
around in a lonely life,— you cannot help asking 
whether some of the people who are crowded 
together in tenement houses, so high and so 
narrow that the population of a house cannot 
stand on the ground floor, why they cannot 
havea little of the spare room. 

Many things can be done. Our friends, Mr. 
Gilman, Mr. Pressey, and Mr. Pardee, have 
wrought out excellent plans of detail, which will 
enable John Slocum, who is the head of the 
forge in Red Horse Lane, to live ten miles from 
his forge, so that his five boys and his six girls 
may carry on the garden, hoe the potatoes, feed 
the hens and the pigs, and, in general, profit by 
the open air of God. Remember that the first 
rule of a successful life is to live in the open air 
all you can. 

Not less important than this is the statement 
which Mr. Dillingham and Mr. Purves and 
‘Mr. Booker Washington force upon our atten- 
tion. The black man, to succeed, ought to have 
a farm of his own. “Debt is the devil.” This 
is an admirable proverb,—so admirable that it 
is hardly profane. The negro who mortgages 
his crop in advance is about as much a slave 
as his father was forty years ago. Let any man 
or the woman who has a thousand dollars which 
is crying for investment—and investment which 
will help the world upward—write to one of the 
three men I have named. Let this money be 
invested in the purchase of great deserts now 
called half-abandoned plantations. Let these 
plantations be divided and sold,—just as the 
Illinois Central sold land,—to be paid for in ten 
years. ' If this method were good for Norwegian 
and Irish emigrants into Illinois, why not good 
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for emancipated slaves in Alabama? Let these 
black men buy land on these terms. At the 
end of ten years they will be land-owners. 

Talk to any of your friends in the Indian 
Association about Poncas or Sioux or Arapa- 
hoes, and you will find that they say, “Land is 
the whole.” And take down your Goldsmith, 
and shed tears on the failures of the people who 
had to leave “Sweet Auburn.” 


“A time there was—ere England’s woes began— 
When every rood of ground maintained its 
man.” 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


Correspondence, 


... “I note with sympathy what you say about 
pale ink. What I do is this: I get the Carter 
people to send me a hundred copies of their 
short advertisements. Then, when I get one of 
these wish-wash letters, I enclose one of the 
advertisements with my reply. By the end of 
the century I hope to effect a reform, if by 
that time the telephone has not wholly displaced 
the mail.”... ; 


A Patable.* 


BY REV. M. K. SCHERMERHORN. 


But now I will draw a parable to show you 
how simple, after all, it is to deny self, take the 
cross, and follow Jesus. 

A merchant, in a dream, saw Christ appear to 
him, and heard him say, “If thou wilt have 
eternal life,thou must deny thyself, take thy 
cross daily, and follow me.” Awaking, he re- 
flected, and thus resolved: This is Saturday 
morning. To-morrow I will seek religion, get 
converted, join the church, and henceforth live 
a regular church member’s life. 

Mellowed in heart and put on his guard by 
this resolution, he went down to his breakfast. 
At the table two or three extremely irritating 
things transpired, which beforetime would have 
aroused his. anger and called forth bitter words; 
but he subdued his feelings, and smiled away his 
irritation. Remembering that his habit was to 
indulge overmuch in food, he inwardly promised 
himself thenceforth to be temperate in all things, 
and began at once to keep the promise by mod- 
erately and sparingly partaking of the morning 
meal. On his way to business he saw an old 
man, bent with age and disease, trying to gather 
up some oranges which had fallen from his 
scanty fruit-stand. Down on hands and knees 
he got, to help save them from the grasp 
of thievish street-boys, who were rapidly gather- 
ing around. At the next corner he saw a little 
girl with a heavy bundle trying to cross the 
thronged streets. He lifted the bundle to his 
own shoulder, and, taking her kindly by the 
hand, guided her safely across. Reaching his 
store and opening his letters, he found one 
from a tenant whose rent was long due, telling 
of severe sickness and depressing poverty. 
At once he wrote a receipt in full for the rent 
due, and enclosed a sum of money besides, which 
he ordered a messenger to deliver without de- 
lay. Several similar acts of forbearance, of self- 
restraint, of pitying helpfulness, and of disinter- 
ested generosity, he found occasion to perform 
during the day. At his home in the evening he 
spent some hours in studying the creed of the 
church his family attended, and which he now 


* From a recent sermon preached in Richmond, Va. 
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proposed to join. As he studied, he found he 
could not honestly say that creéd nor join any 
church holding it. What should he do? It was 
the fashionable church as well as his family 
church; but he could not lie for fashion nor for 
his family. He remembered the New Testament 
words, “Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto 
God.” He would not lie in anything. Above all, 
in matters of religion he would be true. What 
should he do? Heretired to sleep, anxiously re- 
volving this question. Again he dreamed; and 
again Christ appeared and said, “All day long 
thou hast followed in my steps, denying thyself, 
and bearing the cross, even to resolving not to 
lie for fashion or for family. So continue to fol- 
low me every day, and thou shalt have eternal 
life.” 

Such, friends, is the general meaning —so 
simple, but also difficult and heroic—of the 
well-known text. Let any man or arly woman 
or any child spend one such a day, and then 
another, and then another, in as unbroken a’ 
succession as possible, to life’s end, cheerfully 
and continuously repressing anger, subduing 
passions, moderating all bodily and worldly de- 
sires, pitying and helping those in need, refusing 
to belie convictions in anything, and, above all, 
in matters of religion,—let any man or woman 
or child so live, day by day, and Christ’s ap- 
proving voice will be heard, saying, “Continue 
thus to deny thyself, bear thy cross, and follow 
in my steps, and thou shalt have Eternal Life.” 


Nongtalang Conference. 


The Nongtalang Unitarian Conference took 
place on Dec. 29, 30, and 31, 1900, in the newly 
built church of Nongtalang, which was opened 
for public worship in June last, as reported in 
the Christian Register of Aug. 23, 1900. 

On Saturday evening, the 29th, there was a 
welcome service conducted by U Kat Pohrmen 
of Nongtalang. 

Sunday was begun with a devotional service 
early in the morning. Then there were two 
meetings in which sermons were preached by 
Mr. Mar Singh on the necessity of laying our 
foundation on the rock; that is, in the one true 
God. U Khro Shyrmang of Jowai, taking 
Matt. xxi. 28-30 as his text, said that we should 
justify our words by our actions. Mr. Kissor 
Singh spoke on the work of the liberal faith 
in the Khasi Hills during the closing years of 
the nineteenth century, and on the need of | 
training our children in the faith we hold so 
dear, as they will soon take our place as preach- 
ers of the liberal faith. 

At 5 P.M. there was a singing procession and 
preaching through the thoroughfares of the vil- 
lage, and a large concourse of people came to 
hear us. 

In the evening there was a board meeting of 
the Union. ; 

On Monday morning there was a business 
and farewell meeting. Among several resolu- 
tions passed, one was to request the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association to send a Euro- 
pean or American missionary to the Khasi 
Hills to reside in one of the mission stations, 
to be a teacher, leader, and helper of the Khasi 
people. 

In the evening a special meeting of the Nong- 
talang Unitarians was held, in which three 
women were formally received into the mem- 
bership of the Union. : 

On Sunday, Feb. 3, 1901, a memorial service 
for her Gracious Majesty, the late Queen- 
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Empress Victoria, was held in the Unitarian 
church at Jowai. Mr. Kissor Singh spoke on 
the life of the queen and the lessons it, teaches 
us; and Mr. U Khro Shyrmang contrasted the 
state of the Khasi Hills before the British occu- 
pation with that of the reign of the late Maha- 
rani, and dwelt on the progress made by the 
Khasi people during her prosperous reign. He 
said that the Unitarian movement was introduced 
into the Khasi Hills during her benign rule. 

The field is large, but the laborers are few; 
yet we do firmly believe that a day will come 
when every knee shall bow before the one true 
God, and all kinds of false beliefs will pass 
away, that all strifes and wars and selfishness 
shall come to an end, and a reign of peace and 
love and wide human sympathy shall prevail. 
We believe that it has been given to us, as Uni- 
tarians, to herald the coming of that age. 

We have a great hope that the twentieth cen- 
tury, which is dawning now, will witness the 
triumph of the liberal faith everywhere; and 
therefore it is incumbent on every one of us to do 
our part bravely and faithfully, and do all we 
can to further the work of our organization, be- 
cause in unity there is strength. - 

Hajom Kissor SINGH. 

Kuasr Hits, Inpra. 


Martineau and his Contemporaries, 


When we think of Martineau and his con- 
temporaries, we must surely exclaim, “There 
were giants in those days.” Where, alas! are 
the giants of to-day? Whom have we to supply 
the place of Carlyle, the Newmans, par nobile 
fratrum, John Stuart Mill, and Charles Darwin? 
The comparison which most obviously presents 
itself in the case of Martineau is that with the 
great cardinal, the master of subtle thought 
dressed in lucid language. I think it may be 
said that, while Newman and Martineau were 
both deeply spiritual by nature, the former was 
beset by a profound intellectual timidity, to 
which the latter was wholly a stranger. New- 
man doubtless believed in the spiritual intuitions 
of human nature: to take them away would 
have been to knock the bottom out of his 
“Grammar of Assent”; but he did not venture 
to trust them unless they were well protected 
by a barbed-wire fence of dogma. How differ- 
ent from the fearless faith of Martineau in the 
divinity latent in human nature, and his serene 
confidence in the safety of trusting the soul 
to the highest and. purest atmosphere that it 
was capable of breathing! This difference of 
mental disposition necessarily produced a very 
different method of apprehending doctrinal 
views, or, to use Cardinal Newman’s phrase, the 
“illative sense” of two such thinkers necessarily 
led them to very different conclusions. The 
lover of dialectical fence must feel some dis- 
appointment that two such masters of contro- 
versy never entered the arena with the foils, 
but there was clearly no common ground on 
which to contend when once it was clear that 
one controversialist adopted a standpoint re- 
pudiated by the other. But from Martineau’s 
writings, from ‘his discussion of the claims of 
the Roman Church in his “Seat of Authority in 
Religion,” and from his various critical essays, 
may be easily gathered his attitude toward 
Newman’s position and methods of reasoning. 
The reader of these passages will not fail to 
admire his large comprehensiveness, his thor- 
ough appreeiation of the real character, and 
-sympathy with the best points of the Roman 
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system, as well as his mastery of the English 
language, his skilful sword-play, his keen wit, 
his slyly mischievous humor, and his noble and 
lofty ideality, j : 
Martineau’s relations with Francis Newman 
were probably more intimate than with any 
of his other contemporaries. With more 
brilliant scholarship, but less intellectual sub- 
tlety than his brother, Francis drifted into a 
course of his own, and anchored at last his soli- 
tary craft in the deep waters and under the 
cloudless sky of pure theism,—a theism earnest 
and devout, but peculiar in its repudiation of 
the doctrine of human immortality. The lead- 
ing difference between Francis Newman and 
Martineau lay apparently in the former’s de- 
ficient power of poetical idealization, which 
enabled the latter to see in Jesus Christ the 
perfection of spiritual humanity. The part- 
ing of the ways between them was marked 
out when Newman said: “I have to give 
reasons why I cannot adopt that modified 
scheme of Christianity which is defended and 
adorned by James Martineau.” So he went 
his own way, pursuing a long and noble career 
of quiet literary industry, always doing battle 
for righteousness and freedom, until he, only 
the other day, as it seems, slipped into the 
grave, leaving us with his- dying hand a 
slight pamphlet, quite characteristic of him 


in its thought, but in its literary style a pathetic | _ 


memorial of the senile imbecility into which he 
had sunk. 

Of Martineau's other contemporaries John 
Stuart Mill must claim a word. Inferior to 
Martineau in all the brilliant and fascinating 
qualities of the literary rhetorician, he was 
his equal in acuteness of intellect, in indus- 
trious research, in range of sympathies, in 
power of logical analysis, in controversial 
fairness, and in nobility of ethical aspiration. 
To his high qualities Martineau does justice, 
whilst trenchantly criticising what he con- 
ceives to be the illegitimate limitations of 
Mill’s philosophical outlook. But there must 
have been strong affinities of thought between 
Martineau and Mill, as well as between both 
and a third eminent exponent of modern 
thought, very different from either of them,— 
Frederick Denison Maurice,—which caused 
them all to join with one accord in repro- 
bating the religious doctrine advocated, doubt- 
less with the best intentions, by the late 
Dean Mansell,—a doctrine which to Mill 
seemed a flagrant defiance alike of the re- 
gard for truth above all, and of the ethical 
sense, and ,to all three a system which by 
implicitly denying the competency of reason 
and conscience left the human spirit an easy 
prey to whatever supernatural agency might 
succeed in frightening it most. To mention 
the name of Maurice is to call up at once the 
memory of all the hopes of satisfying light 
on the path, prompted by his affectionate 
sympathy for all, and his sweet and solemn 
tone of mystical wisdom, together with that 
of the illusory nature of such hopes when the 
guiding light was found to cast a fitful gleam 
upon and about the dark places, without ever 
showing a clear path through them. Yet who 
would miss those deep and thrilling tones 
suggestive of more and higher possibilities 
than they could express; for Maurice, too, 
Martineau had the same generous apprecia- 
tion and the same unflinching and penetrating 
criticism that he had for every one else, 

To compare a calm and balanced critic like 
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Martineau with a fiery and turbid genius like 
Carlyle would be a frivolous piece of work. 
But no critical writer can be found who, from 
the first, more accurately gauged Carlyle’s great 
qualities and defects than Martineau. It is his 
merit that, while thoroughly enjoying the heroic 
or grotesque elements of Carlyle’s genius, he_is 
never carried off his feet by any flood of that 
sweeping rhetoric or any torrent of that wither- 
ing invective. He fearlessly commits himself 
to the rapids, confident that a single stroke will 
at any time bring him with his head up stream. 


ACBETR’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 


chimneys are carefully made 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and get the utmost light from 
the lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks, Look 
out for them and you needn't 
be an expert. 


Our “Index’’ describes a/7 lamps, and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
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Fine Tailoring, 
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wish their Clothes made to order to the facil- 
ities of our Custom Tailoring Department : — 


Macsetu, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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To justify the statements here made would re- 
quire copious citations from the rich storehouse 
of Martineau’s essays ; but I will venture on one 
quotation from his critique on Carlyle, which 
may serve to show that my estimate of his sur- 
passing critical and literary skill is not wholly 
unwarranted. Of Carlyle he says: “His eye, 
overlooking the landscape of humanity, always 
runs up to the brilliant peaks of power,—not, 
indeed, without a glance of love and pity into 
many a retreat of quiet goodness that lies safe 
beneath their shelter; but, should the sudden 
lightning, or the seasonal melting of the world’s 
ice-barriers, bring down a ruin on that green and 
feeble life, his voice, after one faint cry of pathos, 
joins in with the thunder and shouts with the 
triumph of the avalanche. Ever watching the 
strife of the great forces of the universe, he, no 
doubt, sides on the whole against the Titans 
with the gods; but, if the Titans make a happy 
fling, and send home a mountain or two to the 
very beard of Zeus, he gets delighted with the 
game on any terms, and cries, Bravo!” 

To the Darwinian theory and amid the tumult 
it caused, Martineau maintained the attitude 
that might have been expected of him. Cautious 
of accepting it before there was adequate scien- 
tific proof, he was perfectly fearless in his read- 
iness to welcome whatever could produce such 
proof. And for many years his great controver- 
sial skill and his keen dialectic was not unsuc- 
cessfully employed in showing that Darwinism 
placed in the hands of materialism no weapon 
which was not there before, and that no facts 
discovered by science in the region of the phe- 
nomenal need disturb the soul which recognizes 
in the cosmos an infinite spiritual agency, having 
kinship and affinities with itself. Than such a 
trust I do not know that any better shelter has 
been proposed from the storms and stress which 
oppress the spirit of humanity.— D+. Giles, in the 
New Zealand Herald. 


A Correction. 


In speaking of the Staten Island Branch Alli- 
ance in the New York letter of March 21, Elias 
Hicks was made to read “Elias Howe”; and the 
date of the fiftieth anniversary of the Second 
Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, was stated to be 
the 16th of April. It should read the 14th. 

M, A. M, 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Committee on Nominations for 1901, hav- 
ing duly organized, is now ready to receive sug- 
gestions of names to go on the nominative bal- 
lot. All communications should be received 


before April 4. 
P. R. FROTHINGHAM, See’y. 
163 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, Boston, 


The Nominating Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Of course the method adopted by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association for the nomination of 
its board of directors does smack somewhat 
of caucus management. It practically makes 
the Board self-perpetuating. But how can the 
matter be remedied? In most deliberative 
bodies, nominations to office are either made 
directly from the floor or by means of a nominat- 
ing committee appointed by the chair or elected 
by the assembly. But there are hundreds of 
members of the American Unitarian Association 


who cannot attend its annual meeting, and, while 
they could legally have no voice in the selection 
of its board, the present method was adopted in 
order that they might practically have a voice in 
such a selection. Everybody knows in what a 
loose, hap-hazard, and unsatisfactory fashion 
nominations to office are usually made in all 
deliberative assemblies when such nominations 
are made from the floor. If the presiding 
officer selects a nominating committee, he may 
really control in indirect fashion the election 
of the governing board. The present method 
seems to give a wider range and freedom of 
choice than any that has been suggested. Judg- 
ing by my personal experience, I am sure that 
the board of directors have not the slightest dis- 
position to control the action of the body in the 
selection of its servants. They are only anxious 
to make the Association as truly democratic as 
possible. Would it not be well, however, to have 
the Nominating Committee selected by the an- 
nual meeting instead of by the board of di- 
rectors? Then there would be a standing body 
which during the entire year could receivé and 
classify nominations offered by private corre- 
spondence or through the column of the Register. 


JouNn SNYDER. 
Wettiestey Hirts, Mass. 


Organization. 


It seems too bad to occupy the valuable space 
of the Aegister with discussions that should be 
carried on elsewhere. 

If a day were set apart in the programme of 

the annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association for a general discussion of questions 
relating to church organization and kindred ques- 
tions, it would give a chance to those who have 
ideas on those questions to bring them into the 
light, and have them tested and weighed. But 
the programme of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation meeting is so cut and dried, as the 
programme of a business meeting must neces- 
sarily be, that many earnest brethren go back to 
their work nursing their grievances against the 
Association through the year; and such griev- 
ances, real or imaginary, cannot but affect the 
attitude of those good brethren (or sisters) 
toward the practical matters of parish co-opera- 
tion with the American Unitarian Association. 
- I have no grievances to air myself, being thor- 
oughly satisfied that, as a denomination, we have 
been growing in strength and general efficiency 
since I entered this grand body of churches fif- 
teen years ago. 

We are a body of thoroughly independent 
Congregational churches, with the affairs of 
which no central organization can interfere. 
Few, if any, of our churches would tolerate such 
interference for a moment. Gladstone once said 
that the perfection of mechanics consisted in 
getting the maximum of power with the mini- 
mum of frictions This is the theory, at all 
events, of our ecclesiastical polity. If any other 
scheme is adopted, we must necessarily lose our 
Congregational freedom. 

It seems to me that, in the matter of effi- 
ciency and success in our church work, prac- 
tically everything depends on the wisdom and 
energy and spiritual power of the ministers. 
If we can succeed in making our individual 
churches centres of power and spiritual life, 
their influence on the general body of churches 
will be contagious. Spiritual life and power are 
the things of supreme importance. Voltaire says 
somewhere that “the consideration of petty cir- 
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cumstances is the tomb of great things.” "This 
saying has its application to the affairs of 
churches as well as to those of individuals. 


W. H. Ramsay. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Why not an Everett Memorial 
Fund? 


While I am not among those who regard en- 
dowment as the last and only hope of the Vew 
World review, which now lies, not dead, let us 
hope, but certainly in an alarming state of sus- 
pended animation, I agree entirely with those 
who think that a permanent fund of not less 
than $100,000 would be an immense help in any 
new effort to place the review, on its business 
side, in a comfortable, not to say a strong and 
commanding, position. 

Without breach of confidence I may say here 
that, after much recent conference and study of 
the situation, a plan for the revival of the review, 
which has important new and untried features, 
both on its editorial and its business side, is al- 
ready matured, and will shortly be announced. 
But this plan, while providing for other im- 
provements, does not for one moment overlook 
the urgent need of an adequate endowment. It 
is, indeed, in the main simply a more public and 
more highly organized effort than has hereto- 
fore been made to secure needed support for 
the review. 

The endowment of a review seems at first 
thought to present some peculiar difficulties. 
But these, I think, might all be obviated by a 
provision in the endowment that, if for any 
reason publication should be suspended for a 
year or more, or if the conduct of the review 
should be seriously deflected from its original 
aim, the fund should then revert to some other 
good purpose originally specified by the donor 
or donors. 

From precisely what quarter or how soon an 
adequate endowment for the Mew World is 
coming cannot, of course, be predicted. That 
it will surely come, sooner or later, when the 
still somewhat novel idea has had time to fruc- 
tify in the minds of generous men and women of 
wealth, friends of the Higher Education, I fully 
believe. Mr. Carnegie’s splendid generosity has 
stimulated and precipitated the halting purpose 
of many others able to give largely, if not in his 
measure. The public record of the past month 
is rich in the announcement of large gifts and 
foundations of all sorts, mainly for educational 
purposes. 

In a letter addressed to the Christian Register 
during the summer of 1897, Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick said of the Mew World: “What it means 
to me is a Parliament of Liberal Religions in 
perpetual session. It brings together, as does 
not any other periodical, the liberal thinkers of 
all nations and denominations, speaking each 
his private thought as plainly as they choose to 
speak it.” 

“It is an open secret that, if some satisfactory 
scheme for the maintenance of the Mew World 
is not straightway set on foot, it will have to be 
given up. I sincerely hope that this catastrophe 
will not be permitted. 

“It is, I think, legitimate to plead for a more 
general and generous support of this enterprise, 
in view of what its most devoted friends have 
done for it already, especially Mr. Gilman, Dr. 
Everett, and the other editors. 

“Dr. Everett has been so heartily engaged 
in it from the start that I do not know of any 
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way in which those who admire and love him 


can better prove their affection than by coming |: 
to the rescue of the craft he named and has so | 


often freighted with his precious thought. 

“Why not an Everett Fund, in token of our 
gratitude for Dr. Everett’s service to our high- 
est thought and our most spiritual aspiration ?” 

If these words of. Mr. Chadwick, uttered 
nearly four years ago, then graphically expressed 
the feelings and wishes of very many friends 
both of the Mew World and of its beloved 
senior editor, how much more appropriate and 
urgent do they not seem now, when Dr. Everett 
is no longer among us? 

In the December number of the Vew Worid, 
Dr. Eyverett’s editorial colleagues, Profs. Toy 
and Gilman, have paid fitting and affectionate 
tribute to his memory. In a closing paragraph 
Mr. Gilman says: “The effort to procure a 
sufficient endowment to secure the future of the 
New World commanded much of Dr. Everett's 
strength in the last three years. Its failure, in 
more than one instance, was to him a source of 
acute disappointment, philosophically borne. In 
a world better adjusted than this actual one to 
the needs of the spirit, a fitting memorial to so 
Fare and fine a personality would be speedily 
erected in a fund sufficient to endow such a 
review beyond the risk of discontinuance. As it 
is, the editorial board have done their full part 
in urging the need of such a measure. They 
have fought a good fight. In announcing the 
passing of the ew World, their deep feeling of 
sorrow for the senior editor, who did so much 
to make it worthy of a long life, is increased. 
In time a successor to it, working on the same 
catholic lines of religious thought and feeling, 
may. arise. Fortunate will that successor be if 
upon it there fall an effective portion of the 
spirit of Charles Carroll Everett.” 


RussE_y N. BELLows. 
27 FirtH Avenue, New York. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 

Secre' of the Young Peo le’s Religious Union, 26 
. Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. 1 reports or notices shoul 
be sent to her. 


NOTES. 


~ A new union has joined the National Union the 
past week. Lynn, Mass., has signified its desire 
to become one with the larger organization. Let 
all unions extend them a cordial welcome. The 
president is Mrs. John H. Osborn, 37 Breed 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 

The Young People’s Day at the Isles of Shoals 
is finally set for July 10, when we hope many of 
our members will make it convenient to attend. 


TOPICS. 


Topic for April 7 (Easter), ‘“ Resurrection 
Here and Now.” Col. iii. 8-17;.1 Cor. xv. 42— 
44. = ¢ 

QUOTATIONS. 


“Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground: 


and die, it abideth alone; but, if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” 

“As the earth bringeth forth her bud, and the 
garden causeth the things sown in it to spring 
forth, so the Lord will cause righteousness and 
praise to spring forth among all nations.” 


“His feast, prepare it ye. 
His message, bear it ye. 
His joy, declare it ye. 
Then is the Master near; 
Then. is he here,” 


“j) /) DHE PERSONAL EASTER, ~ 


It is good to recall the splendid story which 
Easter commemorates, good to sing the glad 
songs of rejoicing; but the real joyful Easter of 
the soul is when the dead Christ within is raised 
to life, and we begin to see life from his stand- 
point: that life’s meaning and worth are not to 
be determined by the calendar of time, that, as 
it is broadened and lengthened, the incidents 
which appalled us with their magnitude in time, 
fall gently and fittingly into their places in 
eternity, and make divine the harmony of color 
and design. ' 

The condition of the hearts is the cause of 
the condition of things. Things have no initia- 
tive in themselves. Awaken a new emotion in 
the heart, and brain, tongue, and hand move 
with a new purpose. The emotion is not pro- 
jected into the heart: it is latent there, and is 
developed. The Christ-life — the divine man — 
is a part of man’s nature, hidden, dormant, dead, 
as Christ was dead in the tomb: resurrect it in 
every heart, and old things are passed away, all 
things become new. Awaken the spirit of 
Christ within you, and you see as he saw, you 
think as he thought, you do as he did, and the 
first step is taken in bringing him again into the 
world in your life. Awaken this in other lives, 
where it is entombed, and heavenly joy shall 
come into the world in glorious abundance. 

Who can doubt that every winter shall change 
to spring? Who can doubt the final victory of 
good over evil? Turn the storied Easter into 
the personal Easter, and life and immortality are 
again brought to light— From Universalist 
Leader. 


EASTER DAY. 


In all the stories which are told in the gos- 
pels of the resurrection, the one great point is 
the overwhelming joy which filled the hearts of 
those who knew that Jesus was not dead, but 
alive forevermore with God; that they with 
him were children of eternal life. And. well 
might they rejoice; for, indeed, that ‘which 
seemed defeated and slain on Calvary —the 
teaching, the personal power, of Christ over the 
soul —had risen again into a wonderful life, 
was born again in the heart of humanity to 
deathless life and power and love. 

At Easter time, then, as at Christmas-tide, 
our thoughts are borne into a world of joy be- 
yond this sorrowful surface; and, whatever be 


| our outward pain, we are filled within with re- 


joicing. It is laid upon us that life ought to 
have a basis of joy. It was so with Jesus. 
None suffered more than he; but in the depths 
of his spirit there was always rapture, always 
the song of the heavenly host. Few have borne 
more ills of life than Saint Paul. Yet he could 
cry, “Rejoice evermore!” Below the pains of 
our outward being lies deep the joy which is the 
true foundation of life. This is our Christmas 
lesson and our Advent truth. 

It is a lesson and a truth which is too far 
away from us. We weigh ourselves down with 
burdens of sorrow which are the results of our 
selfish thoughts and selfish desires; and every 
one of these burdens lessens our power to live 
righteously in ourselves and to live usefully for 
others. 

Most of our pains would be cleared away if 
we would let ourselves alone, if we were human 
enough and divine enough to have our highest 
interest and excitement in the good and happi- 
ness of others. God is blamed for our misery. 
Fate is blamed. Anything is blamed but our 
self-involvement. The true thing to blame is our 
own gloomy self, hugging its pain like a fetich. 
The sooner we are ashamed of this folly and 
wrong, the better. Then we shall soon reach 
joy, and be able to cry, “Glory to God in the 
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highest,” soon be able to say: “My life is not 
dead, but, like my Master’s, is arisen. I am 
alive in love forevermore.” ; 

We shall learn to feel our own joy only by ° 
faith in the joy of the whole race, our personal 
resurrection only in the resurrection of the 
whole. Day by day, as our knowledge of thé 
good in man deepens,—the knowledge we have 
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won by walking with the love of Christ among 
men,—day by day as we think of the Father who 
is educating all, as the history of the race ex- 
pands in our contemplation into a noble and 
musical movement toward a divine end, we grow 
up into the final truth of God in all, and all in 
God, until as it were on a sudden—for such rev- 
elations, though long prepared, break into full 
splendor in a moment—the most ineffable joy 
of life is born within; and, lo! the angel of the 
Lord at the tomb of all humanity. And when, 
trembling with delight, we ask, “Where is man- 
kind?” we are answered by the ancient words 
with a new and greater meaning: “Mankind 
is not here. All humanity is arisen.”—From 
“Easter Day,” by Stopford A. Brooke. 


Che Sunday School. 


I have often called attention, in public speech, 
to the fact that the old time “revival” is not 
now very popular with churches. The Metho- 
dists are raising a million dollars this year for 
education. This is a healthy symptom. I be- 
lieve in enthusiastic appeals, and I see the 
virtue of special agitations in religion. But, 
after all, the great work is through education. 
Our contemporary, Unity of Chicago, calls 
attention to this tendency, and has some very 
excellent utterances in a recent editorial on the 
whole subject. The writer has a wise view of 
the situation. Back of the Sunday-school is the 
home, and in front of the Sunday-school is the 
church. The Sunday-school should be the 
vital link between the home and the church. 
Two things are necessary in order to put mat- 
ters where they ought to be, on a higher plane, 
deeper interest and co-operation on the part of 
the home, and more thorough, progressive 
methods in the Sunday-school. But it is well 
enough to quote the editorial : — 

“Present indications show the necessity for a 
change in religious methods. Mr. Moody saw 
this; and he turned his attention, more and 
more, to education. But, to build itself up, the 
church must carry its work back to the early 
years of childhood. Only the Sunday-school 
can reclaim what the church has lost and what 
revivals cannot any longer provide. But, to do 
this, the Sunday-school must be vastly improved. 
Its studies of the Bible must be more natural, 
human, and rational; while it must stand more 
for the religion of Jesus and less for the theol- 
ogy of the creeds. But the work in the Sunday- 
school must be supplemented bythe home. If 
parents take little or no interest in the Sunday- 
school, its work will be imperfect and its influ- 
ence temporary. Parents are under a heavier 
obligation to give their children the best religion 
that they have found than they are to give them 
the best geology or chemistry that the schools 
afford. The child needs not only the approval, 
but the example and companionship of the 
parents.” 


I always have a hearty welcome for “The 
Helper” published by our friends in London. 
The volume for 1gor is edited by Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant. As I have said before concerning pre- 
ceding issues of this publication, each annual 
volume contains valuable hints for Sunday- 
school workers. A refreshing variety of sub- 
jects characterizes the contents. Nature, the 

ible, character, history, travels, teaching 
methods, are treated. Among the good things 
is a course of six lessons “From Josiah to 
Jesus” by the Editor. Miss Marian Pritchard 
and her brother, Ion Pritchard, Esq., have inter- 
esting articles. Another valuable part is the 
collection of “Summer Session Papers,” being 
a digest of some lectures at the Oxford Summer 
Sessions for Sunday-school teachers. Still an- 
other attractive series is “Nature Lessons from 
Ruskin,” finely illustrated by half-tones. Some- 
what out of the ordinary are two courses on 
“Bible Homes” and “Churches of the New 
Testament.” A fine picture of King Alfred the 
Great fronts the title-page. As usual the typog- 
raphy is excellent and the general appearance 
attractive. Pages 250. Price 88 cents, postage 


prepaid. Copies can be ordered of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


What Sunday-school teacher does not crave a 
Teliable source for stories? They are always 
needed to illustrate and enforce the regular 
lessons. But in the hurry of the week it is not 


always easy for a teacher to find pee | such 


an aid. A clergyman recently said that story- 
telling is one of the easiest things to do. I 
somewhat doubt that statement. A good story, 
with a point, is frequently hard to find, specially 
when a particular kind is needed to fit a special 
lesson and point a particular moral. Dr. Hale 
prepared “Sunday Afternoon Stories for Home 
and School” some ten years ago. They now 
reappear in a new edition. Their usefulness 
has often been. proved, and they are destined to 
a long life because they are valuable and inter- 
esting. In the new preface, Dr. Hale writes as 
follows :— 

“It is more than ten years since one of the 
great publishers of this country proposed to me 
the publication of these books. Other friends 
have suggested to me that a book of stories to 
be read aloud, or to be read week by week in 
schools, perhaps to be read in Sunday-schools, 
best of all in that twilight of Sunday evenings, 
when the children gather at home around father 
and mother, would be of interest, perhaps of 
value. I have myself furnished more of these 
stories than any other of the other writers. I have 
assigned their subjects to each, and have revised 
all the stories. It will be seen that the two 
volumes follow out the regular order of the Scrip- 
ture narratives, the first volume illustrating the 
Life of our Saviour, and the second volume the 
order of the Old Testament.” 

There are fifty-two stories in these two vol- 
umes, one for each Sunday in the year. While 
they are based on the Scripture narratives, Old 
and New, the stories themselves are fresh with 
the incidents of every-day life. There is nothing 
conventional in style or substance. Characters 
and events of the Bible are reproduced in terms 
of modern life. Moral precepts and truths are 
set forth in scenes of daily experience. We 
commend these books heartily to Sunday-school 
workers as a reserve on which they can draw in 
regular work or in emergencies. Price, per vol- 
ume, 75 cents, postage prepaid. Copies can be 
ordered of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


On March 12 came the twenty-seventh meet- 
ing of the Chicago Union of Liberal Sunday 
Schools. The gathering was held at the Hull 
Memorial Chapel. Miss Mira Reynolds of 
Chicago University read a paper on “The Use 
of Literature in Sunday-schools.” A general 
discussion followed. One of the objects of this 
organization is set forth as follows: “This 
union of teachers, officers, and other adults in- 
terested in our Sunday-schools aims to show 
each set of workers what others are doing, and 
how new educational methods may be applied 
to such teaching.” 


I have received a letter which unexpectedly 
bears out the truth of my statement in the pre- 
ceding Register with regard to “Our Faith.” 
This occurred in Florence, Mass. “A bright 
high-school girl reports that one of her mates, 
the other day, said the Unitarians did not believe 
anything.” The Unitarian girl replied: “But we 
do believe a great deal. Unitarians believe in 
the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of 
Man, the Leadership of Jesus, Salvation by 
Character, and the Progress of Mankind onward 
and upward forever.” This must have been 
quite an effectual reply, sufficient to cause medi- 
tation and possibly inquiry on the part of the 
young Trinitarian critic. 


The Florence Sunday-school is apparently 
instilling essential belief, but it is also doing 
something else. The members of the school had 
a fair and supper which netted one hundred and 
twenty dollars. Every pupil did something to 
bring about the result. Contributions are used 
to buy flowers for “shut-ins,” the children dis- 
tributing these gifts and making personal calls. 
All this goes to prove that, when the Sunday- 
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school is carried up into its best development, 
there is a great scope of usefulness and power. 
We are growing into the larger ideas. Altogether 
too much have we Unitarians considered the 
Sunday-school a separate, unimportant part of 
the church life. It is really capable of being so 
treated as to affect favorably the welfare of the 
home and the church itself. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, on Wednesday, April 3, at 11 o’clock, 
These meetings are open to all interested in the 
work, 


Ministers’ Monday Club will meet April 1, 
10.30 A.M., at 25 Beacon Street. Rev. J. H. 
Whitmore will preside. Rev. W. S. Key will 
speak on “Observations on the South made dur- 
ing a Recent Visit.” 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and Nor- 
folk Branches of the Women’s National Alli- 
ance will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Mon- 
day, April 1, at 11 o’clock. Officers of other 
Branches are cordially invited. 


Cambridge Association of Ministers will meet 
at Bedford with Rev. James Salloway on Mon- 
day, April 1. Luncheon at 12 o’clock sharp. 
Essay at 1 o’clock on “Cotton Mather and his 
Times.” Train leaves Boston at 10.17 A.M. 


The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance Branches will hold the last meeting 
of the season on Thursday, April 4, at 11 A.M., 
at the Unitarian Building, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Brief reports are expected from the 
secretary of each branch. Speaker, Rev. S. A. 
Eliot, D.D. Subject, “Relation of the Asso- 
ciation and Alliance.” 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union | of 
Boston held its sixth meeting of the season at_ 
the Church of the Disciples on Monday even- 
ing, March 18, After the usual social and sup- 
per the meeting was called to order by the 
president ; and the following resolutions, pre- 
sented by Mr. Maro S. Brooks, of Brookline, were 
unanimously adopted : — 

“Resolved, That the Sunday School Union of 
Boston, while it rejoices in the honor bestowed 
upon Rev. Edward A. Horton, the president of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, in the call 
by the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches to the 
ministry of the Parker Memorial, feels that the 
highest good of the Sunday-school cause through- 
out our country demands that Mr. Horton be 
retained in his position as president of the Sun- 
day School Society. The Sunday School Union 
urges upon that society the importance of using 


every power at its command to secure the ex- 


tended service of Mr. Horton as its president.” 

The president then introduced Miss Ella T. 
Burgess of Boston, who read a paperon “Teach- 
ing Girls’ Classes.” Miss Burgess said, “The 
social instinct is stronger in girls than it is in 
boys; and this, when appealed to, is a strong 
holding and uniting force, especially if such a 
class be organized into a club, with occasional 
week-day meetings.’’ She spoke of the Cheerful 
Letter work as helping to broaden human sym- 
pathy, to make the girls realize how rich their 
own lives are, and thus emphasizing and making 
real and lasting many an abstract class lesson. 
There are many kinds of “Practical Work” that 
can be done by girls’ classes, which are of de- 
cided educational value, and are means of closer 
organization, stronger sympathies, besides awak- 
ening a new and vital interest in class lessons. 
It is a good thing to interest our girls in some of 
the good works in which our city abounds,—the 
Day Nurseries, Country Week, Fresh Air Fund, 
Floating Hospital; for who’ knows, being once 
interested in these things, how far their influence 
may extend in future years? 
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This paper was followed by one on “Teaching 
Boys’ Classes,” by Mrs. Maro S. Brooks of 
Brookline, who spoke first of all of the great 
importance of good attendance. She would 
advise talking with the boys frankly about what 
the Sunday is for, and appealing to their reason. 
Boys respond well to any appeal to their 
reason, and, if you use their dialect, will under- 
stand and talk it over without. A new teacher 
does well not to try to force the boys into taking 

art in the opening exercises if they are “offish.” 

waiting till they respect and care for her, she 

may em to do so gradually. If the super- 

intendent has a reverent spirit in conducting 

the exercises and knows how to wait in silence 

till all disturbance ceases, it will go far toward 
ing the worst class an easier problem. 

Mrs. Brooks made a strong plea against the 
superintendent’s interfering directly with the 
management of the class while the class was in 
charge of the teacher, thus giving them the idea 
that others consider her unable to cope with the 
situation. As the most absorbing interest for 
these boys is their near manhood, we can reach 
them best through biography, while they are 
somewhat’ irresponsive to direct religious in- 
struction. Mrs. Brooks closed her paper with 
some inspiring words in defence of boys them- 
selves. Rev. J. Worsley Austin of Dedham 
was the last speaker on the programme. He 
also spoke of teaching boys’ classes. He 
claimed that there was a good deal of the angel 
in boys, and one part of a teacher’s work was to 
find this angel in each boy and develop it. 
Boys have an instinct of manliness that leads 
them toward what is either best or worst. It 
depends upon his teacher largely what his ideal 
of manliness is. There is something that a boy 
cannot get from his father or his grown-up 
brother, but can get from his teacher, A very 
important part or the teacher’s work is to give 
religious instruction. If the boy does not get it 

at Sirdayattiool, where is he to get it? In 
- order to give this instruction, the teacher must 

have discipline and order. The more she 
insists upon this, the more the boys respect her. 

But all the Sunday-school teaching is of little 

avail without week-day experiences of some 

sort, either pleasant evenings together or walks, 
anything that brings teacher and pupils to- 
gether, 

Dr. Charles Gordon Ames said a few gracious 
words from the floor, and Rev. Alvin F. Bailey 
told something of the work of the Junior Re- 

“public in New York. 

One of the pleasantest features of the evening 
was the music given by the Sunday-school choir 
of the Second Church. 


The Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women.—A meeting was held in the parlors 
of the First Church, Worcester, Mass., on 
Wednesday, March 20, with the president, Mrs. 
A. B. R. Sprague, in the chair, In the absence 
of the secretary, Mrs. H. A. Macgowan, Miss 
F, A. Hill was chosen secretary f79 tem. After 
the reading of the minutes of the last meeting 
and their approval, Mrs. F. L. Phalen gave a 
report of the last meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Alliance at Boston. The follow- 
ing committee to nominate officers for the ensu- 
ing year was elected : Mrs. H. A. Marsh, Mrs. 
Alexander Bigelow, Mrs. J. C. Yeaton, Miss F. 
Taft, Grafton, and Mrs. W. H. Johnson, North- 
boro. Resolutions of sympathy were adopted 
on the deaths of two former members of the 
league, Mrs. Thomas Stott and Miss Adeliza 
Pi 


“Mies Ellen Williams of Northboro read a 
paper on “Current Events,” bringing out the 
‘ efiects of centralization of capital and industry 
upon the home. Miss Williams deplored the 
changes which have transformed men into fac- 
tors instead of citizens; and she pleaded for the 
preservation of family life, which is the safe- 
ard of the nation. An animated discussion 
lowed her paper. : 
The subject for the day was “Under which 
Lord?” and it was first considered by Miss 
Florence Scott of Uxbridge ina paper on “The 
War Spirit.” Mrs. Warren R. Gilman spoke 
on “Mammon”; and Miss Clara Billings gave 
the closing paper, “For God and Man.” The 


| few examples which have been seen in Boston. 


l Register t 
attendance was seventy-seven, and the collectio 
of $6.00 was retained for future use. . 


The Unitarian Club of New York.— 
An interesting and unique meeting was held 
at the St. Denis Hotel on Wednesday. evening, 
March 20. The president, Mrs. Percy D. 
Adams, was in the chair. The speakers were 
all women, andthe subject was “ Woman and 
her Work.” Rey. Annis Ford. Eastman, co- 
pastor with her husband over Thomas K, 
Beecher’s old church in Elmira, N.Y., gave 
the first paper; and exceedingly bright and 
witty it was. It is impossible to give in ab- 
breviated form much idea of the humor that 


Business Notices. 


It comes from Paris.—The new French school of 
design called ‘Art Nouveau’ is slowly but steadily 
making itself felt in this country. It is already the vogue 
in New York, and great interest has been shown in the 
The best 
place in this city to see an exhibit of Art Nouveau is at 
the Paine Furniture Warerooms. They have about sixty 
pieces of furniture modelled after this new school. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction, It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


At Milton, 18th inst., William L. P. Boardman, aged 


74 yrs. 

At Dorchester, 26th inst., suddenly, Sarah B., wife of 
Dexter J. Cutter, formerly of Waltham. 

At Plattsburg, N.Y., 24th inst., Rev, Henry £ Hudson, 
youngest son of the late John R. and Hannah B. Hudson, 
of Newburyport, aged 79 yrs. and 9 mos. 


At Fitchburg, 13th inst., Charles Mason, Esq., aged 
90 yrs. 9 mos. 10 days. 

Mr. Mason was born in Dublin, N.H., on the 3d of 
June, 1810, As a youth he worked industriously, both 
with body and mind, and entered Harvard College, from 
which he graduated in 1834. He received his Master’s 
Degree in 1837, entered the Law School, and took his 
degree of LL.B in 1839, and the same year was admitted to 
the Boston bar. He settled in Lancaster in 1841, and the 
next year removed to Fitchburg, where he lived till his 
death, practising his profession with ability, and holding 
many positions of honor and responsibility. Had he not 
practised the profession of the law, he would doubtless 
have won distinction as an educator, as the results of his 
teaching at Northboro, Sterling, instructor in Latin in 
Harvard College, and the first master of the Medford 
High School demonstrate. 

This worthy man had the good fortune to live his active 
life in that period of the nineteenth century in which work 
undertaken was finished. No man of parts was left in the 


rough in those days; nor was character merely sketched, 


asit were. There was time enough to finish and complete, 
according to the then standards, that which one set his 
handto do. It was not a skilful dash with the brush here 
and there, which reveals, to be sure, the presence of the 


*masterly mind: rather the colors were brushed in and the 


minute detail completed,—ample proof that industry and 
fidelity had been the accompaniment of talent and aspira- 
tion. One has but to look over the endeavors of his long 
life to be made aware that Mr. Mason partook of the 
spirit of his age. Everything was completed, everything 
in order, and in all directions the evidence that there was 
a true appreciation of what such things mean in life, and 
that what was worth doing at all was worth doing well. 

He found time in the midst of this constant attention to 
details to keep up an active correspondence. His letter 
files are most interesting, and contain autograph commu- 
nications from the noblest and most distinguished of the 
“wonderful century.” He was fortunate, also, in the 
long companionship of his gifted wife, Caroline Atherton 
Briggs, who shared with him his enthusiasm for human 
betterment, and whose spirit and poetic powers have made 
life richer to those who knew her. Two of -her poems 
adorn our hymn-book and inspire our worship. 

The First Parish of Fitchburg owes Mr. Mason pro- 
found gratitude for the interest which he always mani- 
fested in its welfare. For many years he was the chair- 
man of its Supply Committee; and his acquaintance was 
intimate with all the ministers of the parish, from the 
days of Rev. Calvin Lincoln almost to the time of his 
death. All were helped and inspired by his kindness. 
The present minister received, only a‘couple of months 
ago, notable evidence, in the form of a carefully written 
letter of considerable length, that the good man’s kindly 
interest in the spiritual helpers of the parish was as great 
as ever. The Sunday-school had his help as its superin- 
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tendent for some years. His denominational interest was 
active. He was a life member of the American Unitarian 
Association and of the Sunday School Society. He was 
“a born Unitarian,” manifesting this noble faith by the 
competent works of righteousness. To the younger 
members of the parish he was little known, being seldom at 
church or about town the last few years. But he was one 
of the builders of the temple of faith in this community, 
without whose labors this place of work and worship 
would have been less worthy. He estimated values by 
the standard of character, the only test of things mundane 
or celestial recognized by the church of his affections. 
In his autobiographical sketch in ‘‘The Memorials of the 
Class of 1834,”’ he utters these words: “I hold that a man 
as one of his race owes something to himself personally, 
and not all to his estate or to the world. There is a suc- 
cess in which I fully believe; and that is the success whose 
criterion is not, primarily, wealth or distinction, but char- 
acter.”?’ Mr. Mason was unswervingly loyal to this con- 
ception of the value of life; and the remembrance of the 
benefits which he has conferred upon those who remain, 
trying to build as he built, inspires this grateful expres- 
sion of our appreciation of the worth of his life and the 
value of his work. A. W, L. 
FircupurG, Mass., March, 1901. 


Prof. Calvin Smith Pennell, whose death occurred at 
St. Paul, Minn., on March 16, 1901, was well known in St. 
Louis for many years as a teacher in the high school and 
in Washington University. He was born in Colrain, 
Mass., Jan. 24, 1816, but in early boyhood went to Frank- 
lin, Mass., where he came under the influence of his uncle, 
Horace Mann, fitting for Waterville College, Me., from 
which institution he graduated in 1841. He then became 
the principal in succession of the academies at Wrentham, 
Chicopee, Charlestown, and Lawrence, Mass. In 1853 
Prof. Pennell joined Mr. Mann at Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
where Mr. Mann was then president of Antioch College, 
and contributed much to the brilliant reputation which 
that institution enjoyed. 

In 1856 Prof. Pennell went to St, Louis, Mo., where he 
took charge first of the high school, and later of Mary 
Institute, the girls’ department of Washington University, 
where he remained for thirty-one years, during which time 
he developed the school until it became one of the best 


‘of the kind in the United States. 


His judgment was excellent, his power of winning 
respect and love from his pupils was unfailing. Rarely 
has the work of a teacher been more productive of good 
results than that of this strong, faithful, persistent man. 
He enjoyed in the fullest degree the friendship and confi- 
dence of Dr. W. G. Eliot, the founder and chancellor of 
Washington University, and co-operated with him in 
many schemes looking toward the public good. Prof. 
Pennell, in his studious application and faithfulness, 
might have taken for his motto the following lines : — 


““Forenoon and afternoon and night ; 
Forenoon and afternoon and night; 
Forenoon and afternoon,—the empty rhyme 
Repeats itself. No more? Yes: this is life, 
Make this forenoon sublime, this afternoon 
A psalm, this night a prayer, and life 
Is conquered and thy crown is won.”” 


In 1887 Prof, Pennell left St. Louis to make his home 
in Minnesota, bearing with him the love of all whose 
education he had directed and the respect of the commu- 
nity. Since then his life has been passed quietly in the 
enjoyment of his literary pursuits and in the pleasures of 
a country life. 

Prof. Pennell’s wife died in September, 1900, He leaves 
one daughter, Mrs. C. C. Hoyt, of Greenfield, Mass. 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


} Re UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 
Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 


| establishment. 


Of experience wishes a position 
in a_church choir, Address 
“N. J. A.,” Christian Register 
Association, 272 Congress St. 
SE ES SEES as 


Residence in England. 


R. BROOKE HERFORD wishes to recom- 
mend to Americans visiting: England. a very com- 
fortable and homelike Boarding-house at Bournemouth, 
one of the most: beautiful watering-places on the south 
coast. One hour is rail from Sow pton, Address 
Miss CHALDECOTT, STIRLING House, BouRNEMouTH. 
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she tucked into her discourse. She said that 
the change in woman’s relation to the Church 
and to humanity was due to the change of 
man’s relation to humanity. The stream in 
truth which had run through the old beliefs 
had washed away in a decade the idea of a 
fallen race and other mental obstructions,— 
the accumulation of centuries. From the 
débris “the new woman” had emerged, and 
“it doth not yet appear what she shall be.” 
She is seeking her life in the life of the whole 
world, claiming her share in every activity, a 
noble and intelligent being, who is not only 
helper, but thinker, too. The Church has 
been last in recognizing this change in the 
relation of woman to humanity. The subjec- 
tion of woman in primitive times, both in 
churches and society, was right because neces- 
sary. It is now wrong because unnecessary. 
Mrs. Eastman here remarked that her hope 
for woman was based solely on her hopes in 
the improvability of man, and then told how 
ignorant womanhood had sustained the Church 
and priesthood of the past, and how intelligent 
their efforts in this direction now were, with 
what growing power and dignity they con- 
ducted church affairs, and how every branch 
of church work felt the effect of their work. 
The churches also needed the mothering care 
the women could give them as ministers, 
Whatever obstacles stood in the way of their 
doing this work were in their own natures. 
The completed life was neither masculine nor 
feminine, but human. So the ideal church of 
the future will be made by both men and 
women. 

Mrs. W. I. Nichols next read a paper on 
“Women as Students of Architecture.” She 
said that there was everywhere a growing in- 
terest in architecture. The first step in its 
study was to see; the next, to ask why. This 
would in time do away with the architectural ab- 
surdities and impossibilities known to us all, 
such as observatories on houses which no one 
could get in to see from. She spoke of the 
value of a loving study of architecture in the 
education of children. She thought much of 
the work yet done by women was by students, 
and was ill-done, immature. The colleges had 
not yet recognized the importance of full courses 
in architectural studies and training. Women 
often want to be architects, but don’t want to 
superintend their own buildings. This must be 
be done if their success is to be assured. The 
fact that men did not like women as draughts- 
men militates seriously against her proper 
training as an architect. The first woman to 
practise architecture was Mrs. Bethune of Buf- 
falo. The Woman’s Building in Chicago was 
not so ill done for a first attempt. But Mrs. 
Nichols’s special plea was for the training of 
women in domestic architecture. Of the forty 
women who had written books on architecture, 
not one had written on this line, which should 
be of most vital interest to her. As to the pro- 
fessional life for married women, Mrs. Nichols 
said that, while believing in their having a vital 
interest outside of domestic matters, it should 
be remanded to the second place. Theclaims 
of home and children not only came first, but 
were more satisfying than any profession 
could be. 

Mrs. Henry K. Bush-Brown’s subject was 
“The Relation of Women to the Artistic Pro- 
fessions.” And she said that, if there were any 
such relations, they would doubtless be very in- 
teresting; but, in fact, there were none to speak 
of, for not more than fifteen thousand women 
were in the professions in the whole country, 
and of these not a thousand were artists. She 
thought painting and sculpture not so exacting 
as other professions. They were much more 
easily assumed with family cares, and more 
easily turned from, if there were necessity for it, 
than any other. She cautioned any married 
woman against continuing to be an artist if her 
ambition is to compete with men. The woman 
who by art can support her children is a 
wonder. Like Mrs. Nichols, she argued that 
woman’s chief interest and duty were as wife or 
mother, but thought the life of the home-makers 
was incomplete without other vital interest,— 
some ayocation, 
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Conferences. ¥ 


The South Middlesex Conference — 


The one hundred and fifth session of the con- 
ference will be held in the Unitarian church, 
West Newton, Wednesday, April 3. Order 
of exercises: 10.30 A.M., devotional service, 
conducted by Rev. George F. Pratt of Natick. 
11.00 A.M., opening of the conference; miscel- 
laneous business; address by Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham of Boston, on “Types of Wor- 
ship”; discussion. 12.20 P.M., collection for 
current expenses of the conferencé. 12.30 P.M., 
collation, provided by the West Newton so- 
ciety. 2.00 P.M., roll-call of the churches; ad- 
dress by Rev. C. E. St. John, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, on “Our Out- 
look” ; discussion, opened by Rev. Frederic 
Gill of Arlington. ~ 


Churches. 
Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, April 3, will be conducted by Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness of the Second Church, Bos- 
ton. 


Concord, N.H.—Rev. L. H. Buckshorn: 
The death of Mr. J. C. A. Hill, at the age of 
eighty years, which occurred on March 14, re- 
moves from this church one of its oldest and 
most dearly loved members. Mr. Hill had been 
closely identified with this society since early 
manhood, with the exception of nine years of 
his life, which were spent in California. He re- 
turned to Concord in 1873, and here the remain- 
der of his life was spent. Interested in every 
good word and work, he gave to the church of 
his choice his most cordial and loyal support. 
Very rarely was he absent from its services, 
having been absent but four Sundays at the 
time of his death, and actively interested in 
every detail of its welfare. 

Channing Guild has been reorganized by our 
pastor, Rev. Louis H. Buckshorn, and meets 
regularly on Sunday evenings. The annual 
meeting of the parish held this month showed 
the financial condition of the society to be 
excellent, the church debt having been reduced 
$523.81 during the year just closed. To quote 
from the report of the Prudential Committee: 
“We once more have a settled pastor whose 
excellent work is already apparent, and it is 
not too much to expect that the society will 
show growth and increased prosperity the com- 
ing year.” 

Mrs. Ellis Peterson of Boston was present 
at the meeting of the Women’s Alliance held 
on March 1, and gave much pleasure to those 
present by her most interesting description of 
a recent journey through some of the Southern 
States in the interest of Alliance work. Her 
account of the work done by Rev. Mr. Gibson, 
and the high regard in which he is held by 
the people, also the good work done by Mr. 
Dukes, was especially interesting, showing as 
it did the eagerness and enthusiasm with which 
the liberal thought is to-day received in many 
of the southern towns. The Franklin (N.H.) 
Branch of the Women’s Alliance were the 
guests of the Concord Branch on this occasion. 
The meeting was followed by a social hour, 
during which lunch was served. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—The .debt of All 
Souls’ Church, amounting to $12,000, was paid 
March 15 at the National City Bank. It wasa 
mortgage held by Mitchell C. Smiley of Chi- 
cago, which represented the $7,000 raised at the 
time the church was erected and $5,000 since 
borrowed. The money to wipe out the debt of 
the church was raised by subscription, all within 
one year. At the annual meeting held a year 
ago C.S. Udell suggested the advisability of an 
effort to pay up the indebtedness; and a com- 
mittee was appointed, composed as follows: 
C. S. Udell (chairman), Ransom C. Luce, Rev. 
Leslie W. Sprague, Mrs. L. D. Steward, and 
Henry Spring. W. W. Hyde and James A. 
Hunt, while not regularly appointed members 
of the committee, put their shoulders to the 
wheel, and did a large part of the work of solicit- 
ing subscriptions, the payment of which was con- 
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Educational. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


. FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. F 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


pas ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 
Wholesome physical, mental, and moral conditions. 
Small classes. Individual attention. Experienced teach- 
ers. The inspiration of personality. Pupils live in the 
homes of the H Masters. References: 2,500 livin 
Hovt Wood AS” (Harvard), PhD: (Leptis): Albert 
o. . (Harvar .D. ipzig) ; 

Edward Bailey, A.B. (Harvard). 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E, Hale, D.D. 


Miss CAROLINE Ry CLARK} Principals. 
Miss Hyde’s Home School. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A pleasant home and careful, ert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of mie 


— Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 
Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and churc 
occasions, including many of the mofe recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty ~ 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, = - - Boston. 
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ioned upon the total amount being Bledgod 
within the . It was all subscribed by De- 
cember 31 test; but the payment of the mort- 

age was not permitted until to-day, when it 
Beoaile due. The church is now clear of indebt- 
edness. 


Wew York— The Church of the Redeemer, 
Staten Island, has recently suffered a severe loss 
in the sudden death on March 9g, after a very 
short illness, of Mr..George Frost Hides, who 
has been for years the ever faithful president of 
the board of trustees. Mr. Hides was, as his 
name indicates, of sturdy Quaker ancestry ; and 
he was in every way worthy of his heritage. He 
was a manof and decided convictions, but 


the enjoyment of ect health. He never 
spared or even considered himself either in his 
business or in the performance of such public 
duties as he found time to undertake. A very 
busy man, but withal so modest, quiet, and 
unobtrusive in his tastes and habits that few 
le realized how many burdens he was bear- 
g for others in addition to his own. He leaves 
a widow, six children, and a large circle of 
friends, who will cherish bis memory and never 
forget his simple steadfastness and fidelity in all 
things, both great and small. 


Personals, 


Mr. Henry L. Gladding of Albany, N.Y., 
desires us to say that the responses to his ap- 
peal for literature in the Aegister for the 7th 
imst, have been so hearty and generous that 
he has now all of the Registers, sermons, etc., 
that he can possibly use for the next six weeks or 
more. Besides literature, he has received many 
kind and helpful letters. He has several offers 
of “current numbers” of the Register to be 
mailed weekly. These he will be particularly 
a to get, and hopes he may have more such 

ers. 


Rey. E. A. Horton has declined the invitation 
to take charge of Parker Memorial, while con- 
tinuing his duties as executive agent of the Fra- 


ternity and also as president of the Unitarian | * 


Sunday School Society. The directors of the 
Sunday School Society passed the following 
vote at a recent meeting :— 


“Resolved, That the success of the Sunday- 
school cause absolutely demands the retention 
of Mr. Horton as its president.” 


Mr. Horton has been associated with the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society over twenty years. 
He took the combined office of president and 
secretary about nine years ago, at the time of 
leaving the Second Church pulpit. The scope 
of work in this direction has steadily increased, 
and it seemed to many prominent Unitarians 
that it would be a great mistake to have a 
change in administration at this time. Mr. Hor- 
ton has many plans which are only partly ful- 
filled, and throughout the entire denomination 
there is a deep interest and hearty co-operation 


as regards the Sunday-school cause. 


The Unitarian Church in Old Boston, 
England, 
Received since the last gifts were acknowl- 
edged :— 


A. F. D. (second subscription). ........e++seeee e+e» $1.00 
7 ee aR os ee Se er 1.00 
EES. sxe +10 
A friend. 5.00 
E> Sy Ad. «:-.4 2.00 
E. L. Reynol 1.00 
WO. W. ow sereroe seine 0000080 v00e 5.00 
The Billerica Branch of the Alliance... 1.00 
Mrs. Cruft and G. T. Cruft. 5.00 
E.S. A......0.... 2.00 
Miss A. M. Stor 2.00 
G. W. Thacher... wed ee 1.00 

Subscriptions may be sent to Miss L. Free- 


man Clarke, 91 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Art Nouveau. It is now all the rage 


Paris, and is applied to wall papers, fur- 
niture, carpets, upholstery, leather, and a 


variety of materials. 


_ Here is a pair of twin bedsteads de- 
signed to accompany an Art Nouveau 
_| Bedroom Suit. 
this design, but one was sold before we 


We ordered two pairs 


could place it on exhibition. 
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PARIS DESIGN. 


The Twentieth Century has brought 
in the new French School of design,— 


in 


of 


It is really a beautiful pattern. The picture fails utterly to do it justice. 
The construction is very powerful, with extra heavy tubing and connections. 
The finish may be green and gold or Etruscan (satin finish). 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


SUNDAY 


B 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
— ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 

‘orthem. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 

mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist, In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
low it before he is aware of its presence. e also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UniTARIAN SuNDAy ScHoOoL Socigty, 25 Beacon 
Srreert, or of the publisher, ; 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“Itis 
tting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
Concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
5) ing is sin ly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
= —, flow of the argument.”’—/ohn Page Hopps, in 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Ce 
esting and profitable study of a problem which ca 
grow old as long as man is what heis.... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
tocome. If one wished simply to sl en his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—7ke Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


iven an inter- 
ich can never 


Price 75 Cents. 


essentially a wise book anda well-informed book, | 


STORIES.| «Messiah Pulpit’ 


1900-1905 


Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘“ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1, Back Again to Work. 

2. The Place of the Chtirch in a Human Life. 

3- Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 

Campaign. 

4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 

6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 

aged People. 
9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
11. OS ea: vehi Sunset.’’ (By Rev. Robert 
ollyer. 

12. The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 
ligious. Life than the Deified Christ. 
‘A Christmas Sermon.) : 

13. The Century of Wonder. ; 

14. The Twentieth Century — A Prophecy. 

15. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

19. Two cenleennts (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 

23. The ater } 'wenty-nine. (By Rev. Robert 

ollyer. 


Series on “The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” 


lL. Religions and Religion, 
ll. Theologies and Theology. 
Ill, The Universe. ; 


20. Vil. Saviors. 

21. Vill. Worship. 
22. 
24. xX. 
25. XI. Hells. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt | ®*ti*s should be sent to ope 


of price by ‘ : 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
27% Congress Street, - - - Boston, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress-St., Boston. 
104 East 20th Street, New York 
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Pleasantrics. 


Mamma: “We must get a nurse for the baby. 
Papa: “Nurse, indeed! What he wants is a 
night watchman.”—/uage. 


Florence: “What is the feminine of doctor, 
Viva?’ Viva (with an air of great superiority) : 
“Why, doctrine, of course.” 


” 


A little girl, after drinking a glass of water 
from a magnetic spring, said, “I do not feel one 
particle magnified, and I think these springs are 
a humbug.” 


A little girl at Newport, seeing the willow 
phaétons for the first time, exclaimed, “Why, 
mamma, everybody rides out in their clothes- 
baskets here!” 


A gentleman was giving a boy some peanuts 
the other day. The mother said, “Now what 
are you going to say to the gentleman P¥esDbh¢ 
little fellow looked up, and replied, “More!” 


Teacher: “Define the word ‘excavate. 
Scholar: “It means to hollow out.” Teacher: 
“Construct a sentence in which the word is 
properly used.” Scholar: “The baby excavates 
when it gets hurt.” 


” 


A busy and successful oculist spent his sum- 
mer vacation in the woods with his new shot- 
gun. Noticing one day that, when using the left- 
hand barrel, he generally brought down his game, 
and when using the other barrel he invariably 
missed, he tacked a small target to a tree and 
fired at it several times with each barrel. The 
result confirmed his suspicions. One barrel was 
all right or nearly so, and the other was all 
wrong. “Well, he said, “as nearly as I can 
make out, this gun has a severe case of strabis- 
mus, with strong symptoms of astigmatism.” 


A lady, whose maid accompanied her to a 
vegetarian restaurant in London, was soon the 
recipient of a protest. “But, Mary,” she argued, 
“the food is palatable,—you cleared your plate, 
—and it is certainly wholesome. Why do you 
object?” “It ain’t that bad to taste, ma’am,” re- 
sponded Mary, firmly; “but I don’t call it whole- 
some,—no, marm, not when they fill a body’s plate 
with tomato and cabbage and parnips and po- 
tato all at once, and give you fish-ball things 
without any fish in em, and goose things with- 
out any goose in ’em, and croquette things made 
of mixed-up greens. Sure, ma’am, it Bes me 
confusion of the stomach !” 


Here is ariddle of Sir Isaac Newton’s. It was 
sent by Sir Isaac Walpole to a lady, who guessed 
it, though Walpole could not :— 


Four people sat down at a table to play. 

They played all that night and some part of next 
da 

This “an thing observed, that, when all were 
seated, 

Nobody played with them and nobody betted ; 

Yet, when they got up, each was a winner a 


guinea. 
Who answers this riddle I am sure is no ninny. 
The answer is “Musicians.” 


A domestic overheard a good deal of talk 
about diet, and especially about potatoes and 
other starchy foods, of which the mistress was 
forbidden to partake. As to the reason, Bridget 
drew her own conclusions. One morning she ap- 
peared with a serious and alarmed countenance, 
and, when inquiry was made, explained that she 
had “cricks in her neck” and her joints and all 
over her, and was feeling very queer, but at least 
she knew why. “And T’ll never eat any more 
potatoes, ma’am,” she asserted earnestly, “for 
‘tis that that’s the matter with me. I ate a big 
one at dinner yesterday; and, O ma’am, when I 
woke up this morning I was ‘starched as stiff as 
a board!” 


THE AOLIAN 
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° Is an organ which any : 
* one can play. It is even “ 
* more than this. It is an : 
. orchestra. © 
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No musical knowledge is required, 
the instrument . performing technical 
execution, while the player regulates 
the expression. 

Symphonies, overtures, and entire 
operas, as well as sacred music, may 
be enjoyed whenever the mood calls 
for them. Accompaniments for the 
voice, violin, and ’cello, are likewise 
available. 


M. Steinert & Sons Co. 


PIANO EMPORIUM, 162 Boylston St., Boston 


PIANOS 


On Easy Payments. 


Our Easy Payment Plan is the fairest 
and most liberal that can be devised, 
giving one to three years to complete 
payments. There’sno onein this country 
so far away that he cannot obtain an 
Ivers & Pond Piano on easy pay- 
ments; and, if no dealer sells them, we 
will send a piano on approval, and pay], 
railway freights both ways if unsatisfac- 
tory. Catalogue, prices, and full infor- 
mation about our Easy Payment Plan 
upon application. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON * & 


register at the me 


NEW 
HOTEL ~ 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. @ 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 


This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


You may want a new organ for your chase} 
or Sunday-school 


BEFORE EASTER. 


Appoint an organ committee now, and instruct 
them to select an 


EBESTEY.:. 


We handle organs exclusively, and carry a large 
stock for all uses. Cash or time. Catalogue 
free. The only organ warerooms in Boston. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 180 Tremont St, 


3d floor — Take elevator. Telephone 651-2 Oxford. 


AN, FAVORABLY yet SINCE 
SHAVE rURN BILD 25,000 102 0, 


OMENEE Se0or re ty CON eevolne Best 
OE=F) WEST TR VU BEL-METAL 


CHIMES, Ere. pM a FREE. 


~New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS, 


SSETS 3 ++ $30, 
PPaBiey ia ene 2 ren 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


beta et BE Presiden’ 
rhc ay pete FOSTER, Vice-President, 


MB TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Neb: id the 
Dakotas. Contepoadecor salictted: = dobar ise. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass, 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS, E. GIBSON, 4% Milk St., Boston 


me L, 


HURCH 
ARPETS acs. 


ATMANU= JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Srr'bovisvon st.’ 


& SONS Co ey 


BOSTON. 


